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LOOK AHEAD! THINK! 
PLAN! DREAM: AND HAVE 
FAITH IN YOUR DREAMS: 
FOR OUT OF DREAMS 
GROW EMPIRES::LET IM- 
AGINATION BE THE ARCHI- 
TECT OF YOUR FUTURE: 
BUT DO NOT FORGET 
THAT REASON AND GOOD JUDGMENT MUST 
BE THE ACTUAL BUILDERS OF IT--WITHOUT 
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PNEUMONIA 
NEUMONIA, formerly miscalled inflam- 
mation of the lungs, is of two kinds— 
lobar and lobular, or broncho-pneumonia. 
Lobar pneumonia is the form usually meant 


by the unqualified term. It is a general disease | 


caused by the presence of one or another of a 
number of germs, but, as in diphtheria, in the 
eruptive fevers of childhood and in typhoid 
fever, we find, besides the general symptoms, 
other symptoms that affect a special part—in 
pneumonia the lungs. The air cells in one lobe 
of one lung or perhaps in both become filled 
with a exudation that renders that part of the 
lung useless for breathing. 

The acute disease begins usually with a chill, 
or in children perhaps with convulsions, and 
almost at once the temperature rises, the face 
is flushed, the breathing is rapid, and there is 
severe headache; but the pulse, though fast, 
is not so fast as it usually is in other diseases 
with high fever. A constant symptom in the 
beginning is severe pain in the form of a “stitch 
in the side,” excited by movement, by a deep 
breath, by coughing or sneezing or even by 
yawning. In some cases the pain is not centred 
in the chest, but may be felt in the neck or in 
the abdomen. When the pain is referred to the 
right side of the abdomen the disease may 
sometimes be mistaken for appendicitis, but in 
such a case the right side of the chest. will be 
seen to move less as the patient breathes than 
the léft side moves. 

As the disease progresses signs that the 
lungs are impaired become more pronounced. 
The respiration is rapid and shallow because 
of the pain excited by deep breathing. In a 
typical and not too severe case the pulse rises 
to about one hundred or even to a hundred and 
twenty, but it may be much more rapid in 
dangerous cases. There is considerable cough 
that at the beginning is often extremely painful, 
and the patient makes every effort to suppress 
it. The expectoration is thick and viscid and 
usually blood-stained at the start but becomes 
creamy and thinner as the disease subsides. In 
a favorable case a sudden fall of temperature 
with signs of general improvement (called the 
“erisis’’) will occur in about a week; but some- 
times the disease subsides gradually (called 
termination by “‘lysis’”). The pain calls loudly 
for relief, which may be given with an ice bag, 
or preferably with a mustard plaster. 

The specific treatment is by means of vaccine 

- varying with the special germ in each case, or 
by creosote, quinine or other medicines that 
have seemed to show curative value in certain 
cases. 

Oxygen inhalations may be necessary at the 
height of the trouble. Good ventilation of the 
sick room to assure an abundant supply of 
air that is fresh but not too cold is essential. 
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TWO TERRIBLE FELLOWS 


WO old soldiers, says the Argonaut, who 

wore marksmen’s badges conspicuously 

displayed and who had seen service in the 
trenches during the war were exchanging “‘tall’”’ 
stories about their exploits. Said the first: 

“T was detailed to deal with a German who 
had given our chaps trouble for days. Locating 
my man, I fired just as the German blazed off 
at me. Nothing happened. I kept firing at the 
German, and apparently he kept shooting at 
me, with no result. At last midway in No 
Man’s Land a small hillock was seen rising; 
eventually it obscured our view. It proved to 
be a heap of lead. So true had been our aim 
that the bullets had met in midair and dropped 
harmlessly in the same spot!”’ 

Up spake the other: “‘I was told off to settle 
two Germans, but I only had one round of 
ammunition and could get no more. So I 
stuck my bayonet in the ground in front of me 
and aimed at the tip of the blade. The bullet 
hit the bayonet, split it in two, and each half 
killed the German it was intended for.” 
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Clutch Release Bearing— 
Annular Ball—Enclosed 
in Dust-proof Housing, 
with Dual Lubrication 


Annular Ball Bearing 
| where Plain Bushing 
is often used 





There is a limit to motor car quality; 
and it might well be supposed that 
only the highest-priced cars reach 
that limit. 


But such is not the case, for at point 
after point the Hupmobile displays 
quality identical with that found in 
cars of topmost cost. 


The Hupmobile clutch and trans- 
mission are a striking instance, and 
exemplify Hupmobile construction 
throughout. 


They are equipped throughout with 
roller and annular ball bearings, 
while common practice in many 
cases—as the tables show—is to use 
plain bushings. 


Garage men, who know the impor- 
tance of ball and roller bearings at 
high-duty points, would tell you 
that in some instances, manufactur- 
ers building more than one type of 
car, confine the use of ball and roller 
bearing to their better product. 


In the Hupmobile, these friction-re- 
ducing bearings are made of fine, long- 
lasting chrome nickel steel, instead of 
the lesser steels so often employed. 


These things are hidden away from 


that are built into the Hupmobile. 








in a car o 


ers are showing, cannot carry an 
which is pictured here in section i 
transmission shafts, the gears, and the chrome nickel 
steel ball and roller bearings which are decided] 
upmobile price, and on a par wit 
practice in much higher-priced cars of acknowledged quality. 
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Obviously, the Hupmobile parts-displays which our deale 





unusual 
bearing 


But they do exhibit the 










~~~ Roller Bearings where Plain 


Bushings are often used 


Quality Identical 
With Highest-Priced Cars 








Graphic Comparisons That Help to Prove 
Why Hupmobile is So Well Worth its Price 


Table No. 1, printed in italics, represents the highest-priced cars in America. You will note how 
closely the Hupmobile follows their high-quality practice, as evidenced by the type of transmis. 


sion bearings. 


able No. 2 shows cars in the Hupmobile price field. You see at a glance how much 
better Hupmobile construction is; and why the Hupmobile is noted for | 

from trouble. Plain bushings, usually made of bronze, listed so frequently 
expensive and the shortest-lived of all bearings. 


life and freedom 
low, are the least 
these Hupmobile annular ball and roller 


bearings are costly, long-lasting chrome nickel steel. 
























































































































































Gear Shaft | Mein Shaft | Shaft Gear | Release 
ear t ain Shaft aft Gear lease H obile, in orde 
Front Bearing|Front Bearing Bearing Bearing pms quee thatthe 
Table No. 1 _| Annular ball | ete reel a 
Hupmobile|Annular ball] Roller Roller__*| Special Housed) continuously lubri- 
Car No. 1 |Annular ball Roller Roller __|Special housed| cated, without de- 
Car No. 2|Annular_ ball Roller Roller |Special h d| fam 
a No. _3|Annular_ ball; Roller Annular _ball|Special housed] the use of a hand 
Car No. 4|Annular bal: Roller Plainbushing |Special housed ®™®4%* gun every 
Car No._5| Plainbushing| Roller Roller |Special h vides “dual. lubrica- 
Table No. 2 tion. Automaticand 
Car No. 1| Plain bushing| Plain bushing| Plain b Plain ball__| fad from the ‘trans: 
Car No. 2 | Plain bushing | Plain bushing| Plain bushing|~ Plain ball | mission through a 
Car No. 3 | Plain bushing | Plain bushing| Plain bushing|~ Plain thrust — = hole 
. Car No. 4 | Annular ball | Plain bushing| Roller Plain ball | shaft, the grease be- 
’ Plain ing retained in the 
Car No. 5 Roller Roller Plain bushing | housed in clutch! dUst-proof housing of 
Plain bearing. In addition, 
Car No. 6_ Roller Roller ___Roller__| housed in clutch| a means for pressure 
Car No.7 |" Roller |" Roller | Plain bushing|" Plain ball__| #rease gun lubrica- 
Car No. 8 | Roller Roller | _—_Roller_|"Plain ball_—| nt * ~« = 
Car No. 9 | Plain bushing Roller __| Plain bushing|_Plain ball oS oe 
Car No. 10 | Plain bushing| Plain bushing| Plain bushing | Plain ball | and “potities “uent 
Car No. 11 | Plain bushing | Plain bushing | Plain bushing | Plain ball | shifting and @ soft 
Car No. 12 | Annular ball | Plain bushing| Plain bushing | Plain ball | Sradual_ clutch en- 
: . ‘ Plain creases flexibility. 
Car No. 13 | Plain bushing | Plain bushing Roller housed in clutch Single lubrication 
: : Plain (usually by pressure 
Car No. 14 | Annular ball | ___Roller__| Plain bushing | housed in clutch] grease gun only) 
Car No. 15 | Plain bushing Roller | Plain bushing|" Plain ball__| though far less effi- 
Car No. 16 | Plain bushing | Plain bushing | Plain bushing Plain ball | practice 

















sight, and the Hupmobile owner rarely if ever needs to 
give them a thought through all the years of usefulness 


Satisfaction—downright and complete—is what the 


upmobile 


buyer wants when he chooses the Hupmobile; and it 
is our aim and our business to build our car so that he 


is sure of getting it. 





Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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OUR TROUBLESOME 


N 1882 when my brother 

Frank and I were boys in 

what was then Dakota Ter- 

ritory we had an experience 

that we should not care to 

repeat. One day in March 

we were restless, for we could 

not think of anything to do, 

and, since the houses at that 

‘ » time were small and the two 

of us penned up in one room with the rest 

of the family made things somewhat uncom- 

fortable, mother proposed that we go out- 
doors to play Indian. 

That pleased us. Playing Indian was one 
of our favorite pastimes, for our parents 
were uneasy over a threatened uprising by 
Sailing Goose, a chief whose band was then 
in winter quarters a few miles north of us, 
and we heard much talk about the redskins. 

The day, though bright, was chilly, and 
so before running out we put on our coats 
and overshoes and muffled our ears. Playing 
Indian is great fun, but when you have only 
a house, a barn, a haystack and a straw 
stack set in a treeless plain that meets the 
sky in a level line on every side the oppor- 
tunities for surprises, ambushes and _ all 
that sort of thing are few. Soon we had 
exhausted all our strategy and met for a 
treaty. 

We smoked an imaginery pipe of peace, 
had a war dance with plenty of whoops and 
pantomimes of scalpings and then suddenly 
an idea came to Frank. 

“Let’s see if our hole up through the straw 
stack is all right,” he said. 

Late the fall before, we had found a hole 
that Shep, the dog, had dug in the centre of 
the stack for his winter quarters at night. 
We had enlarged it and had tunnelled up- 
ward to the top. We had thrust a light 
ladder down to make easy climbing and had 
used the stack for coasting until the cattle, 
by eating and digging around it, had made 
it look not unlike a giant mushroom and had 
spoiled the sliding. 

We found some snow in the hole, but by 
digging it away and removing a little straw 
that had fallen in we were soon able to 
reach the top, where we stood rejoicing in 
the view. The prospect consisted merely of 
a bare, snowy, wind-swept plain with a 
claim shanty or two scattered here and 
there, but we thought it grand. 

Father had sold the cattle the day before; 
so none were in the way, and we jumped off 
the stack and climbed back up the ladder in 
the hole until we were tired. Finally we lay 
down in a depression on the top to build air 
castles. That was our favorite pastime, and 
the stack was a good place for it; from 
where we lay we could see only the white 
wind-driven clouds floating overhead. Life 
on the prairies in those days was monot- 
onous,—every week was like the one before 
it,—but we possessed the happy faculty of 
inventing wonderful adventures to pass 
away the dragging hours. That day I 
remember I was revelling in crocodile hunt- 
ing somewhere in the Southern states, and 
Frank was probably catching sharks in the 
South Seas. 

We must have lain there nearly an hour, 
sheltered from the wind, when the fount of 
our imagination ran dry, and we felt a little 
chilly. Frank jumped up with a yell and 
turned a summersault off the edge of the 
stack. He had intended to land in the deep 
bed of chaff that the cattle had dug out and 
trampled under foot, but instead he landed 
on the hind quarters of a huge, shaggy 
brown beast that was eating just beneath 
us! 

The animal whirled with a hoarse scream- 
ing bawl, and to his dismay Frank saw 
that it was a big bull buffalo! Right then 
was Frank’s opportunity to display the 
marvelous strength and dexterity that 
was his in the air castles that he had 
just built. By rights he should have 


GUEST 


taken that buffalo by the tail and dashed 
him to pieces on the ground. Instead he 
sprang to his feet with a shout and showed 
all the speed that he was capable of in 
getting round the stack. The buffalo, which 
was extremely quick for so large an animal, 
followed instantly, and Frank, seeing that 
he should be overtaken before he could 
reach the house, dove like a rabbit for the 
hole leading up to the top of the stack. 

Hearing the noise below, I slid down over 
the edge to find out the trouble. When I 
reached the ground nothing was in sight, 
but in an instant the brute came on round 
the straw pile looking for Frank and saw me! 
I was a good runner in those days, but I 
certainly needed all the speed that I had to 
keep ahead of those wicked black horns. 
Circling the straw stack, I made for the 
sheltering hole scarcely five seconds behind 
Frank; 1 was even quicker in reaching the 
top. 

“Tt’s a buffalo!’ was all Frank could say. 
“He’s as big as a house!” 

I could not talk at all and trembled so 
that I could hardly sit up. 

We fancied that we were safe, and Frank 
was wondering whether the brute would go 
away or stay and attack the first person who 
came out of the house when we heard the 
screaming bellow again, and the top-heavy 
stack shook as if it were about to fall. The 
animal had seen us both disappear in the 
hole and was charging the straw stack in the 
effort to dig us out. 

The old straw pile presented a weak 
barrier to his huge bulk and mighty strength; 
our refuge was soon shaking so badly that 
we could hardly keep from ‘falling off. We 
thought of sliding off on the other side and 
running for safety, and just then we saw 
father standing in the door of the barn and 
locking at us. 

We shouted as loud as we could, but we 
were both talking at once, 
and he could not under- 
stand; at first he seemed to 
think that we had invented 
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By Charles A.Ho 
tried to get a shot at the buffalo, but 

in a few moments over it went, and we 
were thrown far out on the frozen plowed 
ground. The buffalo was completely cov- 
ered with the fine wheat straw and chaff, 
but he was not far below the surface. 

Frank and I leaped to our feet and ran 
for the house, getting behind father just 
as the savage hairy head, with its wicked 
black horns, emerged covered with chaff. As 
the buffalo climbed over the straw pile to 
the ground father dropped to one knee, took 
a steady sight at the head and fired. The 
beast fell to his knees, and we all thought 
he was dead. We ran excitedly forward, but 
the bull suddenly regained his feet, shook 
his head dazedly and then charged. 

Frank and I ran to the barn near by. 
Father tried another shot but missed and in 
springing to one side to dodge the charging 
beast slipped on a patch of ice and fell. At 
that moment, Shep, who had been dancing 
round, saw his opportunity and, dashing in, 
got a firm hold on the creature’s tail. He 
had been repeatedly punished for seizing the 
cattle in that way, but he knew that this 
situation was unusual and acted accordingly. 

The buffalo tried to kick his new antag- 
onist. But Shep had had bitter experience of 
that form of attack with the cattle, and 
keeping a firm hold on the buffalo’s tail all 
the time, he either swerved to one side or 
leaped high into the air whenever the deadly 
foot left the ground. 

Father scrambled to his feet and circled 
the struggling pair, striving to get a good 
shot without killing the dog; but the buffalo 
was whirling so rapidly that it was a difficult 
thing to take safe aim. 

Shep was off the ground most of the time 
and had been kicked frequently when the 
plunging animal approached the wire fence 


Father .. 
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that had been put up to keep the cattle away 
from the haystack. The next turn they made 
Shep’s body hit the corner post with a thud, 
and he fell gasping to the ground. 

That was too much for Frank and me! 
Without stopping to think of the conse- 
quences we dashed out of the barn and into 
the wired-off enclosure round the haystack, 
planning to reach through the fence and 
drag our beloved dog to safety. 

The buffalo saw us, however, and, blaring 
defiance, left father and the dog and charged 
the fence. It went down like so much string, 
but some of the wires snarled round the 
bull’s legs and held him for a moment. 
The delay gave us time to run into the barn 
again. Father fired two or three times 
before the buffalo turned the corner of the 
barn, but he missed. 

We were inside, looking out of the small 
window at the end, when the buffalo passed, 
still dragging some of the barbed wire from 
the fence. The pain of the barbs and the 
shot in the head had driven him wild, and he 
charged the wagon with the hayrack on it. 
In a moment he had tipped it over! Then 
he began to gore it, but he snarled some of 
the wires round the splintered rack, stepped 
through one of the wheels and fell. He 
struggled mightily, but failed to rise. 

After the bull had thrashed round vainly 
for some minutes while father watched with 
the rifle, ready to fire at close range and 
end his misery, we realized that he was 


. in springing to one side to dodge the charging beast slipped 





some new game. The buf- 
falo, being on the opposite 
side of the straw stack, was 
out of father’s sight, but 
suddenly the pile shook 
violently, and at that father 
ran toward us. Seeing his 
peril, we had sense enough 
to talk one at a time and 
quickly told him what was 
the matter. He shouted to 
us to stay where we were 
and, turning, made for the 
house to get his rifle. 
When he came out Shep 
was with him. Warily cir- 
cling the straw stack, father 
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hopelessly entangled. Frank was the first to 
notice that the buffalo had a halter on. We 
did not believe it at once, but we were soon 
able to see that there was indeed a halter 
with a short frayed rope hanging among the 
matted hair under his chin. Father, who had 
worked on cattle ranches in Montana before 
taking up the claim in Dakota, quickly 
brought a rope, and before we could plan 
how the job should be done he had “hog- 
tied’’ the great brute securely and was 
nipping off the barbed wire where it was 
cutting into his flesh. 

Then we began to speculate where the 
bull had come from and how the halter 
happened to be on his head. What should 
we do with him? Father’s rifle ball had 
struck him at the base of the horn, making a 
bloody though not a serious wound. He 
rolled round on the ground, horning and 
bawling savagely and glaring at us with his 
wicked round eyes until father threw .a 
blanket over his head. At that he lay quiet. 

After seeing the halter father thought it 
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best not to kill the buffalo. He hitched the 
team to the brute’s horns and dragged him 
into the wagon shed, which he boarded up 
to keep him from freezing. 

Three days later an agent from the 
Canadian government came to our place, 
looking for one of a herd of buffalo that had 
strayed away from an experimental farm in 
Manitoba. He said that the buffalo was the 
ugliest and most vicious bull in the herd of 
more than three hundred, and that he had 
broken away twice before. When he and his 
men left with our troublesome guest they 
paid father one hundred dollars, the reward 
that their government had advertised for 
the capture of the animal, and we bade him 
a cordial good-by. 

When Shep recovered from the broken 
ribs and the other minor injuries that he had 
suffered in the battle he was the proud 
owner of the finest collar that we could find, 
and we never had to whip him again for 
catching the cattle by the tail. He was 
completely cured. 
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HE senior class of the Standish 

School for Physical Education was 

going through the daily period of 

work with the apparatus. At one 

end of the airy gymnasium four 

lithe figures in white ‘“middies”’ 

and black bloomers were swarm- 

ing sinuously up as many ropes, encouraged 

by the group below. From the other end of 

the room came the steady thump of feet on 

the rubber-padded “take-off” drawn up 

before the horse as each girl struck the pad 

smartly with the balls of her feet, swung 

over rhythmically and landed in approved 

form. Between the two groups those who 

were best at the parallel bars were working 

through feats that, under the direction of 

the instructor, were becoming more and 
more involved. 

Gradually the groups competing at each 
piece of apparatus dwindled, and the lines of 
onlookers grew longer. The ordinary per- 
formers had already been sifted out; the 
excellent soon followed. 

Gladys Earle, perched comfortably on a 
spare buck, watched the animated scene 
with a mixed feeling of pride in her class and 
of envy of the lucky individuals who were 
out on the floor making history for the class. 
Of medium build, with a sensitive face now 
flushed with exercise and excitement,—for 
there were not many weeks before gradu- 
ation when the prizes for achievement would 
be given out,—she made an attractive pic- 
ture from the tips of her carefully-whitened 
canvas shoes to the crown of her neatly- 
arranged hair. 

In her two years at the school Gladys had 
achieved no special distinction. Like many 
other girls, she made moderately good grades 
in her written and oral work and was satis- 
factory, though not brilliant, :n floor work. 
She passed all the regular tests that oc- 
curred from time to time, and she had no 
fear of failing in the finals. She always ap- 
peared on the floor neatly dressed for her 
work, and she was pleasant and friendly; she 
never refused to plod patiently through a 
tough bit of work with a more brilliant class- 
mate who had probably been trying for the 
tennis team instead of mastering a knotty 


assignment. Yet Gladys and a little group 
of others much like her were not “grinds.” 
When there was a big game to be played or a 
class election or a drive for money or an 
interclass sociable they were on hand to help. 
They were well liked, but never clamored 
for; admired, but never adored. 

“Hello, Gladys!” a fresh voice greeted her, 
and a pretty, dashing girl who had been 
entertaining a dozen others with a very 
creditable imitation of the stolid Swedish 
drill instructor, swung herself up to a seat 
beside her. 

“Hello, Madgie!”’ 

Gladys spoke pleasantly, but there was a 
shade of reserve in her manner. Perhaps 
Madgie did not notice it; Gladys herself was 
only half conscious of being disturbed by the 
fear that the voluble Madgie was going to 
ask questions about some one or something 
—a habit of curiosity that seemed to have 
grown on her lately to an irritating degree. 
Gladys had suspected more than once that 
Madgie’s captivating sense of humor, which 
made her welcome in every clique in the 
school, kept much of its freshness through 
contact with other people’s business. 

“How’s the Mullin young one coming 
with her written work?” inquired Madgie. 
“The Mullin young one’”’ was a notoriously 
dull pupil whom Gladys had taken pains to 


elp. 

“Oh, all right now, I guess.’ 

There was a pause while both watched 
Hester Brown, the acknowledged “star” on 
the bars, go through an elaborate stunt. 
Then: 

“T saw you struggling with that mimeo- 
graph machine they’ve got for the paper. 
You didn’t look a bit 
happy!” Madgie laughed 
lightly, and Gladys bit her 


ip. 
‘What business is it of 


athletic honor. Even in the great 
game with H. 8S. P. E., which 
until then had not been beaten 
for four years, she had shot 
baskets almost as coolly as 
another girl might have shelled 
peas. Moreover, she helped oth- 
ers to get on. Many a night 
Gladys had seen her stay late to coach a 
group of wistful “greenies.”’ Alice Edwards 
her dark-haired, vivacious companion, ha 

edited the wavering Daily Rush into an 
unusually good school paper. Her cartoons, 
her news items and her editorial articles were 
generally pronounced ‘too wonderful”; she 
herself was pronounced “a perfect peach.” 

But, although Gladys had always liked 
these girls, although she knew them to rep- 
resent something finely constructive in the 
life of the school, yet for several weeks past 
she had felt uneasy with them. Mary Chal- 
mers, Gladys’s closest friend, admitted to 
feeling the same way. 

“Lately they always seem to be prying 
into my affairs,” Mary had said to Gladys 
indignantly. “I know they were trying to 
find out on it was I who did the poster 
for the junior party—you know Esther 
Strutton had promised one and then backed 
out, and I did that feeble thing—I really am 
ashamed of it!—to help them through. And 
they keep turning up to ask questions about 
this, that and everything. I don’t know 
whether it amuses them or what, but I don’t 
like it—and it’s not at all like them. They 
never used to do like that!” 

“Madgie Stuart’s the same way,” re- 
joined Gladys. 

Now as Gladys and her plump companion 
walked away Gladys could not help feeling 
that the girls were probably looking after 
them, discussing them, being rather amused 
over Gertrude Allen and her wad of villain- 
ously-colored cloth and her evident dread 
of appearing at commencement in a garment 
made from it. 

Indeed Gertrude was worried. “I can’t see 
why I have to be in the old thing!’ she con- 
fided to Gladys when the two had found a 
quiet corner in the lecture hall and Gladys 
was studying a messy sheaf of patterns that 
the other girl had brought. 

“T suppose they feel that it’s only right 
for one ruling to apply to all, that if they 
let one person off everyone would want to 
back out of something,’’ Gladys replied. 
a I'd gladly get out of Indian-club 

rill. 

“It’s different with you, though; you’re 
good at it even if you don’t like it,”’ lamented 
Gertrude. “But with me, I feel such a fool 
mincing round the room to slow music imitat- 
ing a wave or the west wind—and it’s awful 
to be stuck into class C and have it printed 
right out on the program—classes A, B and 
C, so that everyone knows that C is the 
worst—as if they couldn’t help guessing it 
after taking one look at us!” 

Gladys’s eyes twinkled as she bent her 
gaze on the patterns. 

“Sally Appleby,” Gertrude continued, 
“makes it worse for me. She’s more nervous 
than I am even, and she’s been hoping that 
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we wouldn’t have to wear 
these dresses, because she’s 
bow-legged, and she says that 
in her bloomers it doesn’t show 
so much, but that with a tunic 
it will be too awful. She gets so 
fidgety before we begin that I 
could just scream. The other 
day when Miss Cole had us up for a test 
that hadn’t been announced and was giving 
us things to interpret that we’d never even 
dreamed of she told Sally to be a Greek 
woman pursued in a temple,—imagine that! 
—and the poor girl just grabbed me and 
mumbled, ‘What’ll I do, Gertie?’ and then 
Madgie Stuart called out from the gallery: 
‘Beat it!’ And Sally began to tear round 
the room as if a mad bull were after her. 
I thought Miss Cole would kill herself 
laughing—and class A and B sitting along 
the walls to watch!” 

“Oh, poor Sally!’ cried Gladys. Then she 
sobered. ‘‘See here, Gertie. I don’t like this 
color much, do you?” 

Gertrude bent a florid face over the mate- 

rial, “Well, no, I don’t. Only Nettie Williams 
was getting hers that shade, and we went 
together.’ Alas! Nettie had a complexion 
like the proverbial peaches and cream. 
_ “Well, what would you say to my taking 
it home tonight and dyeing it? A nice, soft, 
deep green would be more becoming to you. 
Shall we?” 

“O Gladys!” Gertrude clasped her plump 
hands, “That would be lovely. And if [ wear 
green and we have to do that awful piece 
where we bow down like the forest in a storm 
and wave round in the wind, I may be able 
to feel more like a tree.” 

It was the next afternoon just as the senior 
lecture room was emptying after the last 
class that Alice Edwards drew Gladys aside. 
Consternation was written large on Alice’s 
usually cheerful face. “Gladys, I feel so bad 
about something that’s happened. You re- 
member we asked that quiet little mouse 
Amelia Curran to go with us tonight. I 
don’t know what made me forget her, but I 
did forget it altogether when I bought the 
tickets and never gave it another thought 
until just now when she asked me where we 
were all meeting for the theatre. I mumbled 
something about calling her up—I simply 
hadn’t the heart or the nerve to out with the 
truth—and escaped. What do you suppose 
we can do?” 

“Tt is too bad,” replied Gladys, “for 
Amelia was so awfully happy about being 
included; and she ought to see Novalla 
dance, because she’s doing such splendid 
work in esthetics. I wonder—’ 

It was inexcusable in Alice, Gladys 
thought, to have let such a thing happen! 
She usually bought the tickets and made all 
the arrangements when the girls planned 
anything, because she was capable and liked 
to do it. She had never made a mistake 
before, and Gladys could not but suspect 
that the voluble Alice had repented of her 
invitation to Amelia, who was not very pop- 
ular, and had chosen a mean way out of it, 

“T tell you what,” said Gladys,—though 
it took an effort to say it,—“I really ought 
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hers if I help out with the 
Daily Rush?” she thought 
resentfully. “Amused, I sup- 
pose because they don’t 
take any of my stuff and 
still I hang around.” Aloud 
she said, with forced good 
humor, “Oh, yes, it’s a 
mean thing to manage.” 

Gertrude Allen, a stout, 
plain girl, beaming with 
good humor, paused beside 
them. Under one pudgy 
arm she carried a roll of 
violent pink cheesecloth. “O 
Gladys, you said you’d help 
me cut out my dress for 
interpretative. Excuse my 
interrupting, won’t you?” 
She glanced apologetically 
at the amused Madgie. 

“Of course; come along,” 
said Gladys briefly. 

She jumped down from 
the buck as two other girls 
strolled up arm in arm. 
They were the most popular 
pair in the school, and they 
did good work as well. 
Helen Atterbury, slim, 
blonde and quiet, was the 
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to stay home tonight. I’ve a dozen things to 
do, and anyway I’ve seen Novalla two or 
three times. Use my ticket for Amelia and 
don’t let her suspect for a moment that you 
forgot her.” 

“Oh, my dear, that’s just wonderful!” 
cried Alice. “But you really oughtn’t, you 
know. I telephoned, but there’s not even 
standing room. I suppose I should give it up 
myself, only I had a bad cold last year when 
she came, and I’m just dying to see her. 
Besides, I’ve all the tickets—” 

“Of course,” said Gladys shortly. “Go 
find Amelia and arrange where to meet.” 

She had the satisfaction of seeing Amelia 
go off beaming and looking important and 
engaged ahead for once in her shy existence. 
But the comfort derived from the sight 
abated during the evening, and when the 
hands of the clock pointed to quarter past 
eight and she thought of the happy crowd of 
girls waiting for the curtain to go up she 
almost regretted her act. Seeing Novalla 
dance meant more to the senior class than 
an evening pleasantly spent. It was, as the 
dean had pointed out, a golden opportu- 
nity to observe, and to profit by what they 
observed. 

Gladys’s spirits did not rise the next morn- 
ing when she realized that this was her day 
for meeting the scout class. She had taken 
up girl-scout work the year before and had 
got so much out of it that she had offered to 
tell what she knew to a few friends who 
wished to take out troops in spare time. The 
project had been unambitious enough at the 
start, but gradually, as the girls grew more 
interested in troops and began to recount the 
funny or interesting incidents that occurred 
from time to time during the hikes and other 
scout activities, other students asked to join 
the informal meetings, so that now the group 
numbered almost two dozen. 

It was interesting work, and it was teach- 
ing Gladys as well as her friends, but it called 
for initiative, patience and st eady idealism— 
qualities that it was not always easy to 
summon. , 

This morning a perturbed group met her; 
the spokesman fairly bubbled over with bad 
tidings. ‘‘Gladys, what do you suppose! You 
know the South Street day nursery where 

ou said we were to go and ask for babies to 
athe?” 

Gladys nodded blankly. 

“Well, some of the girls went yesterday 
and offered their services, and the woman in 
charge treated them horridly. Said she was 
sick and tired of having a lot of—what was 
it, Helen?” 

“Fool flappers,” Helen supplemented 


imly. 

“Yes—a lot of fool flappers running in and 

out, squealing over the babies, getting in the 
way of all the paid workers and holding up 
the everyday work of the place. She said the 
mothers didn’t like it either. I don’t know 
where she got the idea, for we’ve only been 
twice.” 
“T think I know what the trouble is,” 
Gladys replied after a moment of anxious 
thought. “This must be the woman regu- 
larly in charge of the place; she’s been out 
sick. Probably she had just heard about the 
crowd of debutantes who breezed in last 
week with expensive candy that made the 
children sick and all sorts of celluloid toys to 
float in the tubs.” 

“Oh!” chorused the class. 

“T’ll run down before she leaves this after- 
noon and straighten things out,’’ Gladys 
said. “Now come on, Sally, what’s the scien- 
tific way to clean a sink?” 

At five o’clock Gladys left the lecture hall 
with incomplete notes and started for the 
South Street.day nursery in a driving, chill- 
ing downpour. She missed her car by a few 
seconds, which meant a quarter of an hour’s 
wait. When she did climb aboard the con- 
ductor was indignant and rude because she 
had nothing smaller than a two-dollar bill. 
When she alighted her umbrella turned 
inside out—to the vast delight of some South 
Street urchins. And when she finally stood 
face to face with the matron she found it far 
from easy to convince her of the difference 
between Lady Bountiful and Lady Practical. 
But she did it at last and did it well, and 
then Gladys could take herself home and 
toast her cold toes by the library fire and 
laugh over the incident with Mary, who had 
brought in corn to pop. 

Commencement night came at last. The 
auditorium was bright with lights, colorful 
with flowers, gay with the music of the 
junior band. Every seat was taken. There 
were hosts of proud relatives and quantities 
of bewildered ones. There were distinguished 
visitors from other schools of physical edu- 
cation, the entire faculty, the board of 
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directors and a disconcerting number of 
critical, keen-eyed alumnae. 

By ten o’clock the programme was almost 
concluded, and the apparatus had been 
wheeled off the stage. The dean, looking even 
more dignified than usual, had conferred the 
diplomas, the junior scholarship, the gold 
medal for excellence in class work and the 
silver medal for proficiency in sports. She 
had read the names of those who had re- 
ceived honorable mention, had presented the 
tennis team with their slender-stemmed 
silver cup and the basketball team with their 
mammoth scarlet §’s. 

A hush fell as she moved forward, holding 
a slip of paper. Behind her Professor Wands- 
worth was taking a number of small white 
boxes from his pockets and arranging them 
in neat piles on the table. 

“For the first time in the history of the 
school,” began the dean, “the faculty is 
about to confer a certain distinction on sev- 
eral of the graduating class. For some time 
my associates and I have felt that in addition 
to recognizing proficiency in class work and 
in the various branches of athletics we 
should also recognize the kind of service 
rendered the school by the pe of pupil 
who, although she may not excel in any one 
thing, definitely contributes to the school 


spirit. There are girls who play a brilliant 
game of basketball, but who make no more 
significant contribution to the life of the 
school. There are others who shine in their 
studies, but who carry initiative no farther. 
The girl most valuable to any school is the 
one who understands team play, who knows 
how to use herself in the interests of others, 
whether or no she excels in anything. To 
give such girls their due the faculty has 
decided to found a society, membership in 
which shall be the highest honor that this 
eschool can confer. 

“In the future election to it will be by 
popular vote, subject to change by members 
of the society, a student committee and the 
faculty. ? 

“This year, since we were not organized to 
follow out that plan, we asked in strict 
confidence the coéperation of several of 
those students who it seemed to us were in a 
position to help us to choose fairly. Margaret 
Stuart, Alice Edwards, Helen Atterbury,”— 
a burst of applause,—‘‘Esther Strutton and 
Gertrude Allen’’—tolerant, tardy clapping 
that expressed surprise—“‘undertook and 
faithfully discharged the task. I understand” 
—the dean smiled a rare smile—‘that in 
their zeal to be fair to everyone the more 
intrepid members of my committee have - 
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been quite ruthless about finding out what 
was being done for the school.” 

There was a ripple of laughter. Gladys, 
whose seat was opposite Madge’s, flushed 
uncomfortably, looked across at Madge and, 
catching the sympathetic twinkle in the 
other girl’s eyes, smiled in sudden under- 
standing. “A joke on us!” she signaled to 
Mary with her eyes. And Mary had just 
time to send back an amused and astonished 
“Did you ever?” before the dean spoke 

ain. 

“As each girl’s name is called will she 
come forward to receive the society pin?” 

“What I can’t see,’ some one said when 
it was all over and the auditorium was fast 
emptying, “is why the dean chose Gertie and 
Esther to help on the committee?” 

“Yes, did you ever?” The speaker ap- 
pealed to Gladys, who with her arm linked 
in Mary’s came up to join the group. “I can 
understand about the three others, because 
they. know everyone. But Esther and Gertie 
—why, you simply didn’t know when they 
were in the room!” 

“Perhaps that’s why she chose them,” 
Gladys suggested quietly, and her hands 
closed tight on the little pin that meant the 
saa of two years of steady team 
play. 
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Chapter Eight 


A cruise on the barren 


HE fog thinned to a 
cold rain during the 
night; the morning 
broke gray and chilly; 
the day that followed 
was one of close hori- 
zons anda low sky 
and a small sun as col- 
orless as a snowball. 
Corney slept late and 

kept to the harbor all day. He climbed 
half-way up the cliff many times and gazed 
across at the white house on the other side 
of the Pot. He got his thoughts away from 
the skipper’s daughter with difficulty, only 
to fail absolutely in his attempts to keep 
them away. Angus Brown, the menace 
of old Toon and the Dikemans, his 
bookkeeping, his books and even his 
herd were thrust into the back of his 
mind that day. 

Corney went round the upper edge 
of Figgy Duff Pot after supper and 
descended cautiously toward the 
westward end of the white house. The 
night was black and frosty. There was 
no starshine, and the bit of moon was 
heavily veiled. He moved among the 
bulging and jutting rocks without a 
sound. A thin ray of yellow light shone 
out between the curtains of the little 
window up in the pitch of the roof, 
and by it he guided himself and 
judged the distance of Kathleen’s 
throw. He got down on his hands 
and knees and felt round for a little 
bag of powder and bullets. He 
searched eagerly and with painful 
care—and yet he was not in pressing 
need of the ammunition. He could 
continue to do without it very well 
for six or seven days longer, for he 
did not intend to retire to the wilder- 
ness with his herd until he had sighted 
the little gaff-topsails of the Northland Rose. 
It was as a message from Kathleen Dikeman 
an assurance of her safety, that he wanted 
the ammunition so keenly. 

But he failed to discover a bag or anything 
of the kind. He searched far and near 
farther out than any human arm could 
throw anything and then close against the 
wall of the house. His anxiety increased with 
every clutch of the fingers in the dark; and 
at last he was forced to admit that no 
ammunition was there. That meant that she 
had not been able to get hold of the powder 
and bullets. Had old Bridget lied to him 
yesterday? Had her talk of change of heart, 
of friendship, been all a trick? Why should 
he believe her any more than he should 
believe the skipper or Denis or her brother 
Barney? And yet Kathleen had seemed to 
believe her. Perhaps Kathleen was ill. 

He sat down in the dark and for a long 
time anxiously regarded the narrow gleam 
at the window, thinking hard. Was Kathleen 
there in the room behind the curtained 
window? And if she were there, was she ill 


and helpless? Was she alone in the room? 
Was she a prisoner there? He soon realized 
that he could not find an answer to any of 
the questions by sitting idly in the dark; so 
he decided to take a risk. He gathered a few 
small flakes of stone and, creeping forward, 
tossed one up at the window, realizing that 
he might thereby be springing a trap for his 
own undoing. He heard the sharp, light rap 
against the glass—and then the ray of light 
blinked to darkness as if the little stone had 
extinguished the lamp. Why was that, he 
wondered? Was it for a warning? He retired 
slowly backwards, keeping his gaze on the 
particular spot’ of darkness from which the 
light had vanished. His ears were as alert as 
his eyes, and he heard a soft, sly sound like 
the cautious — of a door. 

That was enough for Corney. Reasoning 
that, if Kathleen had been alone in her room 
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when the pebble struck the window, she 
would not have extinguished the light with- 
out opening the window immediately 
afterward, he turned and ran. He ascended 
the slope as noiselessly as he had descended 
it. But at the top he turned and lay flat for 
an hour, staring and listening; but he 
neither saw nor heard anything unusual. 
Then he went home. His father and grand- 
father were already in bed and asleep in the 
lower room. He took his blankets from the 
loft and went out and slept in the lee of a big 
rock above the highest cabin. He suspected 
that he was a marked man. 

Corney awoke at the first blink of dawn, 
slipped home, lit the fire and refrained from 
mentioning the night’s adventure. Why 
worry his father and old Norman? Now that 
Angus Brown was gone there was only one 
person in Figgy Duff Pot on whom he could 
depend for help in his fight for his own safety 
and the welfare of the harbor, and that was 
the daughter of the harbor’s archenemy. 
But his anxieties today were not for himself 
or the poor fisher folk, but for the girl in the 


Corney made his 
fire in the shelter 
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grand white house. He knew that she would 
have acted on his behalf yesterday if it had 
been in her power to do so. She was a pris- 
oner probably. Old Bridget’s blessing, it 
seemed, had been as false as Denis’s friendly 
manner and old Barney’s request to Angus 
Brown. és 
The day was gray, and Corney spent it at 
home with his pistol in his pocket. He made 
many attempts to read, but couldn’t keep 
his mind on the printed page. He climbed to 
the edge of the barren after supper, as he 
had done the night before, and again he 
made his way round the top of the Pot. But 
from the very first step he moved with more 
caution than he had exercised the night 
before, and when he reached the point at 
the edge of the cliff directly above and 
behind Skipper Dikeman’s house he 
lay down on the moss. He lay very 
still for a long time, staring into the 
dark beneath him and harkening for 
sounds that he failed to catch. He 
firmly believed that a trap had been 
set for him the night before, and 
that it was ready for him again. If so, 
the skipper would expect him back at 
the same hour and was doubtless even 
now waiting impatiently for the rap 
of a pebble against Kathleen’s win- 
dow. So for a long time, despite his 
restless anxiety and the numbing cold, 
Corney continued to lie motionless 
at the top of the cliff. He moved at 
last, felt his way to the left for a 
distance of fifty yards or more and 
then began to descend cautiously by 
another and more difficult way. He 

. lowered himself from one ledge and 
bulge of rock to another with no 
more noise than a cat would have 
made. 

The narrow ray of light shone 
from the window. Corney approached 
it with even more caution than he 
had used on his previous visit. He 

was a black shape among other black shapes 
in a deep gloom, as silent in his movements 
as the rocks in their immobility. He kept 
his feet under him ready for a jump, but 
stooped low and groped about with his 
ps His left hand touched something 
that was neither sand nor rock. It was a 
package of a pound’s weight or thereabouts, 
tied up securely in sail cloth; it was the 
powder beyond a doubt. And so Kathleen 
was not too ill to act! Good! He pocketed 
it with a sigh of relief. But that was not 
all. A moment later his right hand found a 
little canvas bag as heavy as lead. The 
bullets of course! 

He was about to straighten himself when 
his nose suddenly warned him of immediate 
danger. He saw nothing; he heard nothing; 
but he smelt tobacco—not fresh smoke, but 
the cold, foul reek of an old pipe. His nerves 
jumped and steadied, and then something 
leaped at him—a swift, near shape of black- 
ness out of the dark. He side-stepped and 
straightened and struck all in one flash of 
time. He struck with his right hand, in 
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which he still gripped the little 
bag of bullets. The blow landed 
crushingly on something that 
flinched beneath it. Then he turned 
and went scrambling up the steep 
slope, expecting every moment to 
hear the bang of a gun behind 
him. But no shot was fired. 

Safe in his loft at home, Corney lit two 
candles and sat down on the floor to examine 
his prizes. His spirits were high with a sense 
of relief and a glow of victorious excitement. 
Kathleen was not helpless! She was able to 
act and had outwitted the enemy! And he 
had outwitted the enemy and then defeated 
him. There were several spots of blood on 
the bag of bulletts. “Me luck was sure wid 
me,”’ reflected Corney. 

He opened the bag and found it to be 
stuffed with bullets and buckshot and a 
little metal box of percussion caps. He 
emptied it on a blanket and then shook it. 
A folded sheet of paper was the last thing to 
fall out. It was a written message from 
Kathleen: 


I couldn’t get at the things yesterday. 
Bridget didn’t tell, but father is suspicious. He 
was with me in my room when you hit the 
window, but I blew out the light to warn you. 
He ran down with a gun. I got at the ammuni- 
tion today and will throw out two packets with 
a note in each in case’ you find only one. 
Please take your deer away as soon as you get 
this. Don’t worry about me, for I am safe. The 
worst thing that could happen to me would be 
an accident to you. Please go. I will look after 
your work here. Barney is still helpless. K. 


Corney read it slowly and laboriously, but 
with a thrill in his blood. ‘She bes nigh as 
smart as Angus Brown himself!’ he ex- 
claimed when he had mastered the last word. 

But there was one sentence in the letter 
that he did not grasp the meaning of 
entirely. Now he thought he did, and next 
he thought he didn’t. “The worst thing that 
could happen to me would be an accident to 
you.” It sounded simple enough, if read fast. 
He read it fast, and he read it slow, and the 
more ‘he read it the less he knew about it. 
Would she be in danger if he happened to get 
hurt or killed? No, she could not mean that, 
for she said that she was safe. Or did she 
mean that, if Barney Toon or her father did 
anything to him and if, as in duty bound, she 
then set Mr. Homer Brown loose to work 
the skipper’s ruin, she would be ruined too 
—and all through his carelessness? Perhaps 
that was her meaning, but he wasn’t sure. 
At any rate he decided to take good care of 
himself. The information that Barney was 
still helpless was reassuring, for he was more 
afraid of that old man than of the skipper. 

After an inward struggle between stub- 
bornness and reason, recklessness and dis- 
cretion, conceit of his own parts and faith 
in Kathleen Dikeman’s judgment and 
abilities Corney made preparations for the 
inland journey with his antlered herd. He 
cleaned the old sealing gun, oiled it well and 
cut out and stitched a sail-cloth “stocking” 
for it. He mended the frayed webbing of his 
rackets, ground a hatchet to a keen edge for 
his belt and packed a nunny bag. He oiled 
his last year’s ‘“‘skinnywoppers’—knee- 
length boots made of the hide and hair of a 
harbor seal—and stowed them in the bag 
among the hard-bread and tea against the 
time of snow. He carried shot and bullets in 
a leather pouch and powder in a big brass 
flask that had come to Figgy Duff Pot in the 
ancient days with the grand Captain Con- 
way. Then he told his father and grand- 
father that he was off for a cruise on the 
barren. 

He set out soon after noon, with the bag 
slung high on his back, the 
rackets roped to his bag, ket- 
tle and frying pan tied to the 
rackets and the long gun in 
the crook of his arm. It was 
a day of light wind and light 
frost, of flying sunshine and 
drifting white cloud under a 
blue sky. The sea sparkled. 
Shade and gleam ran on the 
bright but rugged breast of 
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The way he 
sometimes 
looked at 
Kathleen with 
that one eye 
would have 
frightened 
most girls 


the great barren. The air was fragrant and 
alive. Flying sunshine and running wind 
distilled and loosed the essences of ripe fern 
and moss and juniper, crushed ripe berries 
and frost-nipped soil. 

He found his herd widely scattered within 
three miles of Figgy Duff Pot and immedi- 
ately set to work to close up the rearward 
animals and those on the eastward flank. 
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Corney broke up two of them with 
a club, but two were fought to a 
finish. 

The progress of the herd on the 
straight course was slow, a g 
deal slower than the herder liked 
or had expected. At that rate an 
agent of the skipper’s might easily 
overtake the migration. Corney ascended to 
the tops of knolls frequently and looked 
away in the direction of Figgy Duff Pot, 
but he always failed to see anything to 
confirm his suspicion of pursuit. Nothing of 
importance happened during the afternoon ; 
and again Corney lit a fire, “boiled his kettle’ 
at it and refrained from sleeping beside it. 

He shifted his course a little more to the 
south next day. He continued to keep a 
sharp lookout to rearward, but without 
sighting any smoke or movement of human 
life. Once, having fallen a hundred yards or 
more behind the last straggler of the herd, 
he let fly a handful of shot into a covey of 
willow grouse. The result was four plump, 
berry-fattened birds for his larder and a 
marked increase in the pace of the herd. 
Frost held all that day; the sky grew hazy 
during the afternoon, and flakes of dry snow 
came powdering down before sunset. He was 
now ina country of mixed barren and black 
timber and water. The ponds were small and 
had narrow black streams out of them. The 
timber grew in high, circular clumps and in 
rings round some of the ponds. Feed 
appeared to be plentiful. He built a small 
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The lad and the deer traveled slowly but steadily 


He found that only the most recent additions 
to the herd would consent to be driven. The 
others resisted his efforts to start them, and 
more than one stag warned him to be less 
importunate with a drop and a flourish 
of branching weapons. So he gave up all 
thought of driving them and moved through 
their midst toward the southwest, whistling 
as he went and pausing now and again to 
attract the attention of an old friend. One 
by one, two by two and then in groups the 
stags and does and fawns closed in and 
followed him. The tamer does crowded 
round him; the wide fringes of the herd 
closed in; and soon more than one hundred 
deer were moving in a southwesterly direc- 
tion with the scholarly champion of Figgy 
Duff Pot. 

The lad and the deer traveled slowly but 
steadily until the sun was behind the purple 
hills. Corney made his fire in the shelter of 
rocks and brush, supped on tea and hard- 
bread and salt fish and then, with a thought 
of Barney Toon in his mind, moved fifty 
yards away from the fire and slept soundly 
in his blankets. The frost struck hard be- 
tween midnight and dawn. There was a skin 
of ice on the little ponds when Corney 
awoke. The lad and the herd were on the 

move again soon after sun- 

rise. The deer fed as they 

A y¥%% moved. Four combats of stags 
€: began during the morning. 


shelter of boughs in the heart of a clump of 
spruces that night, made a good fire and 
slept in camp. 

He was awakened before midnight by the 
howling of wolves. The snow was still 

owdering down out of a black sky. He 

uilt up the fire and, going out in the direc- 
tion of ‘the howling, blundered against 
several of the deer that were lying close to 
his camp. Farther out toward the sound of 
the timber wolves he found the caribou on 
their feet, crowded together in uneasy 
groups. He shouted, and the wolves ceased 
their howling. He continued to grope his 
way forward through the dark, shouting as 
he went, for a distance of several hundred 
yards beyond the farthest group of deer. 
Still the wolves were silent. He turned then 
to retrace his steps to camp, and as he did 
so thoughts of his ancestor Dirk Mallory, 
the wolf tamer, came into his mind. Dirk 
had hunted the deer and befriended the 
wolves, and now he, Corney, hunted wolves 
and befriended deer. It was a queer thought, 
and he wondered whether any man could 
keep on good terms with both deer and 
wolves. 

Corney worked his way slowly back to his 
shelter. The glow of his fire was screened 
from him by the spruces, and he had to 
stoop low now and again to find a foot-mark 
on the new snow. He turned more than once 
and stared behind him into the dark, half- 
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expecting to behold the shine of round eyes 
on his trail; but he saw nothing of the kind 
and laughed at himself. The outer groups of 
deer followed him to within fifty yards of his 
shelter. He returned to his blankets and 
slept soundly until morning. 

Corney need not have worried himself 
in the least with the fear of pursuit from 
Nigey Duff Pot, for Kathleen Dikeman and 
his father and grandfather were the only 
people in the harbor who knew of his de- 
parture until he had been gone four days; 
and Kathleen was the only one who knew 
why he had gone. 

As for Skipper Dikeman and Barney Toon, 
neither was in condition to pursue even so 
slow an object as Corney’s herd. Barney had 
opened the wound in his leg again in an 
effort to ascend the cliff to the barren, and 
the skipper had hurt his face. He had slipped 
in the dark and fallen against a rock, so he 
Said, 
He had certainly received a terrific bang 
that had kept him out in the dark un- 
conscious for hours. And now he wore 
bandages that left only one eye uncovered. 
The way he sometimes looked at Kathleen 
with that one eye would have frightened 
most girls. 

It was not until the fifth day after 
Corney’s departure that the folk on the 
poor side of the harbor began to make 
inquiries concerning him; there was some 
bookkeeping to be done. 

When they learned that he was up on the 
barren and had been gone for days they 
wagged their heads os blamed it on the 
books that he had been sticking his nose 
into ever since he was knee-high. Dick 
Conway agreed with them. 

“Them books has fair curdled his wits,” 

said the father. “What wid spellin’ out the 
larnin’ an’ cruisin’ the barren like the Lost 
Hunter himself, we’d all starved to deat’ 
long ago if the fillin’ of the pot had been left 
to Corney.” 
“Aye, book larnin’ bain’t for poor fisher 
folk,” said a neighbor. “Where bes the good 
of it to Corney? Young Norman bes the 
smart lad.” 

‘Aye, an’ like me at his age as two caplins 
bes like each udder,” said the father, ‘an’ 
now he bes sailin’ the deep sea like I done in 
me yout’. Angus Brown seed the makin’s of 
a smart sailor in ’im.” 

“Aye, an’ in Corney too,” piped up old 
Norman. “I heared ’im say so wid me own 
two ears. There bes more in Corney’s head 
nor wind an’ fish. I heared Angus Brown say 
so. An’ Corney’d be a-sailin’ the deep sea 
now only he wouldn’t go away from Figgy 
Duff Pot.” 

“Why wouldn’t he?” 

Old Norman shook his head. 

“Who'd keep the skipper down where 
Angus Brown laid ’im if Corney was to sail 


away too?” 


The only answer he got to that was a 
laugh from his son and the neighbors. So 
he sank into silence and paid no further 
attention to the conversation. 

Corney had been gone from the harbor 
six days when Denis and the fore-and-after 
reappeared. The little vessel sat high in the 
water, much higher than anyone would 
expect of a schooner freighted with a win- 
ter’s supply of flour and molasses and hard- 
bread for the inhabitants of two little 
harbors. 

But the people of Figgy Duff Pot thought 
nothing of it. 

The skipper’s fore-and-after had always 
brought their winter’s groceries to them, 
—enough to keep the life in them till spring, 
with luck and the help of culled fish and 
hares snared on the barren,—and they fully 
believed that she would continue always to 
do so. The schooner was moored alongside 
the wharf, and Denis and his crew went up 
to the white house, and the folk on the 
other side of the harbor saw nothing more 
of them that day. 

The two men and one boy of Denis 
Dikeman’s crew did not belong to Tiggy 
Duff Pot. 

They came from far to the southward, 
from miles beyond the range of the skip- 
per’s trading. They were well, fed and 
regularly paid. They admired both the 
Dikemans greatly as smart, crafty traders, 
and they never gave a thought to the 
miseries of the poor folk who supplied the 
raw material for all the admirable craftiness 
and smartness. 

They did their work and asked no ques- 
tions and made no comments beyond their 
own narrow circle. 

Denis and his crew remained idle until an 
hour or two after supper. It was a bitter 
cold night without a sign of a moon but 
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with starshine enough for men with good 
eyesight to see to work by. 

Then Denis and his crew and the old skip- 
per himself set to work. They were active 
for the greater part of the night, passing 
back and forth between the schooner and 
the nearest store. 

They always went one way with burdens 
in their arms or on their backs, and the 
other way empty-handed. 





see , hae | 


ITH an uneasy shudder 
Ben Howard, lying on his 
back, drifted from the 
blackness of oblivion into 
the vague realm of semiconsciousness. In- 
stinctively his hand went to his head and 
touched a lump that seemed the size of a 
coconut. With returning consciousness he 
became aware of a peculiar chill through 
his body, but it was only when his hand 
fell back at his side and caused a splash that 
he realized that he was lying in a pool of 
water. 

He sat up. From the waist down his body 
was completely submerged; his head had lain 
in two or three inches of water on a mass of 
sticky clay. Had he fallen with his head 
where his feet lay he would have been killed. 
All was pitchy darkness round him. He 
groped outward and touched a rough wall at 
one side. Looking upward, he spied the 
twinkle of stars through a circular opening 
and knew that he was at the bottom of a de- 
serted mine or an old well. He moved back- 
ward and leaned dizzily against the wall. 
With his aching head between his hands he 
tried in vain to remember what had hap- 
pened to him. 

After a knock on the head a man often 
finds a gap in his memory when conscious- 
ness returns. Remote happenings may be 
perfectly clear; it is the hours immediately 
preceding the accident that are likely to be 
blotted out. The last thing Howard could re- 
call was shoveling coke at the Cactus Wells 
copper smelter. That had been in the fore- 
noon he was sure. He wondered if he had 
been unconscious ever since then. Only when 
he felt the spurs buckled to his boots did he 
remember riding among the gnarled Joshua 
trees and the sharp-bladed yucea of the 
desert. As he sat there in the darkness grop- 
ing in his mind for the broken thread, he 
heard the murmur of voices. He was on the 
point of calling out when he caught words 
uttered : = curiously familiar tone that re- 
strained h 

The ak moment two men were at the 
top of the shaft. The outline of one was visi- 
ble against the sky as he leaned over to peer 
downward into the darkness. 

we tell you, Shad, we got to git that pay- 
roll list,’ one of the strangers was saying. 
“This letter won't git us nowhere ’cept into 
trouble. Sure to look suspicious without the 
little book.” 

“That’s good talk, Bill, but it gives me the 
creeps to fool round a dead man,”’ the other 
replied. 

“Huh! You’re mighty finicky now. You 
wasn’t so tender- hearted when you roped 
him off’n his horse an’ broke his neck on the 
hard ground.” 

“Now look here, Bill Sanford, you know I 
didn’t go in for no murder,” Shad retorted 
hotly. “It’s one thing to do a rich minin’ 
company, an’ it’s somethin’ else to kill a 
man. Anyway I ain’t sure he was plumb 
dead when we throwed him down there.” 

“Oh, le’s not argy, Shad,” Sanford said 
hastily; ‘ ‘if he ain’t dead, he ought to be. We 
lost too much time already. Ought to be 
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They did not make very much noise, 
—not enough to carry across the little 
harbor,—and they did not illuminate their 
labors. 

The only lighted lantern that they ever 
employed burned in the hold of the fore- 
and-after, out of sight of the fisher folk of 
Figgy Duff Pot. 

Denis heard next morning from a fisher- 
man in quest of a bag of bread that Corney 


in old Mex before this time tomorrow.” 
Shad was silent while his companion 

continued: “I guess it ain’t dead men I’m 

most afeared of; so here goes. Git me that 

lariat rope off your saddle horn.” 
Howard’s mind bridged the gap with'a 

jump. Now he remembered everything 

distinctly up to the moment he had turned 

his head at a sound like the swish of a 

rope. He was then riding down the bank 

into Rock Arroya just at nightfall. He had 
started from the smelter at noon to ride to 

Stover, a town on the railway thirty miles 

distant. He was carrying the company 

pay-roll book as well as a letter of intro- 

duction from the superintendent to the 

general manager. It was before the com- 

pany began paying with checks, and 
Howard, who had taken the place of the 
regular messenger, had instructions to bring 
back three thousand dollars in cash. 
The robbers had shown unusual inge- 
nuity in getting possession of the 
letter while the messenger least ex- 
pected trouble instead of waiting to 
rob him of the money on the return 
trip next day when he would be 
prepared. It was not likely that any- 
one in Stover could identify Howard 
by sight. Barring some unusual slip, 
it would be comparatively easy for 
one of the rascals or a confederate 
to impersonate the messenger and 
receive the money. 

Howard had never heard of Bill 
Sanford, but the other man, Shad 
Conner, had worked at the smelter 
for the past three weeks. In fact 
Howard remembered passing him at 
the door as he came from the superin- 
tendent’s office the evening before. 
Doubtless the fellow had been spy- 
ing 

The rascals in their haste to dis- 
pose of the body of their victim had 
evidently overlooked the importance 
of the pay-roll list and had taken 
only the letter. Now they were back 
for the little book, which Howard 
could feel in his water-soaked pocket. 
There was not much doubt in the 
mind of the messenger what disposi- 
tion the robbers would make of him 
if they should learn that he was alive 
and had overheard their incriminat- 
ing conversation. 

The two men had got the rope, and How- 
ard heard them fumbling about as they tied 
an end of it to the timber at the top. In a few 
seconds he should have to face a situation 
that required more nerve than he felt he had 
just then. Except by feigning unconscious- 
ness he could see no chance for his life; and 
he feared that even then he might betray 
himself when the ruffian began rolling him 
about in search of the pay roll. Besides, 
Howard hated to yield without a struggle. 

A coil of rope dropped and splashed in the 
water. The next instant loose earth and 
gravel rattled down as a man let himself over 
the edge and came hand over hand down the 
rope. In twenty seconds at most he would be 
standing at the bottom of the old mine. 

Weakened by the injuries that he had re- 
ceived, Howard knew it would be foolhardy 
to risk a simple physical encounter with the 
man. The surplus rope splashing about gave 
the hesitating messenger an idea. He stooped 
over and swept his hand through the water 
till he touched the end of the rope. A deft 
turn and he had formed a loop. 

The descending robber’s feet were within 
two yards of the bottom when a dripping 
noose swung beneath them. Guided only by 
the swinging rope, Howard held the water- 
stiffened noose with trembling hands. Well 
he knew that the miscalculation of an inch 
might prove disastrous. His only hope of 
success lay in taking his enemy by surprise. 

A booted foot struck the arm of the 





Conway had been absent from the harbor a 
whole week. 

The fisherman said that Corney was 
cruising the barren. 

Denis didn’t believe that; he believed that 
Corney was even now on his’ way to St. John’s 
to work the undoing of the Dikemans. 

And why shouldn’t he think so—disturbed 
as he was by his guilty conscience! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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excited messenger. In an agony of suspense 
he widened the noose to catch its mate. He 
groped futilely for the kicking member. 

With a grunt of surprise the burly ruffian 
brought his heels together and, letting the 
rope slip through his hands, dropped the 
remaining distance to the bottom. But be- 
fore the heavy boots splashed in the muddy 
water Howard, sure that his noose had en- 
circled both dangling legs, surged backward 
on the short length of rope. The wet noose 
drew tight, and with a smothered exclama- 
tion the astonished outlaw tumbled headfirst 
into the water at the side of the shaft where 
it was more than a foot deep. 

Determined to prevent an outery that 
might bring upon him the man left at the 
top, Howard pulled upward on the ensnared 
legs, thereby shoving the head of his vigor- 
ously-resisting captive under water. He did 
not intend to drown the man, but to give 
him a ducking that would keep him occu- 
pied. A man will fight instinctively with all 
his might to get his head above water. 
Howard was thrown from side to side 
as he struggled to maintain his hold 
on the muscular legs. In spite of the 
messenger’s tenacious grip the robber 
succeeded in turning on his side. A 
powerful arm swung round, and How- 
ard felt his own leg caught at the 
knee. Thrown off his balance, he 
tumbled backward. Instantly his head 
was pushed under water, and he felt 
be weight of his antagonist crushing 


m. 

That the robber intended to drown 
him was too evident. Knowing the 
futility of struggling, Howard held 
his breath and allowed himself to be 
forced down till his head rested on 
the muddy bottom. At the same 
time his arms encircled the neck of 
the man on top of him and drew the 
bewhiskered jowl down against his 
own cheek. A man with his legs bound 
is robbed of half his strength in a 
rough and tumble scrimmage. The 
robber, already winded by his duck- 
ing, struggled in vain to break loose. 

Howard’s only hope of life lay in 
his ability to hold his breath longer 
than his antagonist, who was wasting 
his strength. Aware that the issue 
hinged on the last second, Howard 
tightened his grip with fresh deter- 
mination. He knew that he had 
almost reached the limit of his 
strength. His head roared, and his 
chest heaved spasmodically with the 
overpowering impulse to breathe. 

How many seconds he endured the 
strain, he was unable to guess. It 
seemed an age. Vaguely aware that 
the struggles of his opponent had all 
but ceased, he released his hold and 
pushed upward. He staggered weakly 
to his feet. He was filled with an 
overwhelming desire to drop on the 
muddy bottom and rest, but he dared 
not hesitate lest he lose all he had 
gained. 

While the robber was still gasping 
weakly for breath and choking with 
the water that he had swallowed 
Howard sprang upon him and pinioned 
his arms. With his soft leather belt he 
securely tied the rascal’s hands be- 
hind him and with his big cotton 
handkerchief effectually gagged him. 

When he had turned a half hitch 
of the rope for further security How- 
ard drew the vanquished rogue up till 
his head lay on a mound of clay at 
the side of the shaft. Now with his 
enemy at his mercy he fell back, 
panting for breath. The past sixty 
seconds had been eventful! 

As he leaned weakly against the wall 
Shad Conner, who had been occupied 
with the horses, appeared suddenly 
at the top of the old shaft. ‘““What’s 
the noise, Bill? Ain’t havin’ no trouble 
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with a dead un, are ye?” he called de- 
risively. 

Though he knew that prolonged silence 
would lead to suspicion Howard felt that he 
had no breath to answer naturally, not to 
mention imitating the gruff voice of Bill San- 
ford. He swept his hands about till he round 
the hat of his fallen foe. He put it on his own 
head. 

Conner was becoming impatient. “What 
you | doin’, Bill?” he shouted anxiously. 

‘Ain’t you got that book yet?” 

“Uh, huh!” Howard ventured in a muffled 
tone. 

In order to stop further questioning he 
gave the rope a twitch as if about to climb 
out. Then he bent swiftly, and ran his hand 
under Sanford’s coat till he found the pistol 
that the outlaw had been unable to reach in 
the tussle. With a trembling hand Howard 
thrust the weapon into his pocket. He 
grasped the rope uncertainly and with diffi- 
culty drew himself up. He would not have 
been surprised to feel a blow on the head as 
he neared the top, for he was by no means 
sure that he had fooled the man waiting 
there. 

Exhausted with the effort of climbing, he 
drew himself out upon the ground and stag- 
gered weakly to his feet. With a determined 
grip on himself he swung round with the 
pistol in his hand. There was a suggestive 
click, and even in the darkness the aston- 
ished Conner could not mistake the shining 
barrel of the weapon thrust toward him. 

Hands up, Shad!” Howard called in a 
tone of forced naturalness. “Be quick about 
it!’ he added as the robber hesitated through 
sheer astonishment. 

Conner’s hands went over his head, and he 
came near tumbling backward into the old 
mine. He mumbled and stared as if he were 
looking at a ghost. 

Howard went up behind him and felt 
about his waist till he was satisfied that the 
fellow carried no concealed weapons. Then 
with his knife he stooped and cut a two-foot 
length from the rope. The rest he let fall into 
the shaft. Admonishing his captive to keep 
his hands up, he tied them with the piece of 
rope. 

“Now get on your horse and ride ahead of 

* he ordered. And Conner obeyed si- 
lently. 

Reeling with blind dizziness, almost over- 
come by sudden nausea, Howard staggered 
to the other horse and mounted. He knew 
that it would be disastrous to let the cap- 
tured robber suspect that he was in such a 
condition. 

An hour later, with his prisoner still riding 
before him, Howard reigned up in front of a 
general store in Stover and called for the 
marshal. Then when he had turned his pris- 
oner over to the officer and given directions 
for finding the other man he slipped from his 
horse, tottered weakly for a step or two, 
dropped to his knees and then let the earth 
rise up gently to meet him. 








Howard ... surged 
backward on the 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


SELF-COMPLACENCY means that a man 
is either too proud of his merits or unaware 
of his defects. 


It is the Bough you did not break last Spring 
That now delights your Soul in Blossoming. 


“BEFORE I EXTEND CREDIT to a 
man,” said Uncle Eben, “I got to be satisfied 
he will make honest use of it. There are fellers 
that would buy a beef stew on the no-money- 
down plan if they could.” 


SCARCELY ANYTHING else is so taste- 
less as pure water, yet everyone wants his 
drinking water to “taste good.”’ The prob- 
lem of the sanitary engineer is not only to 
keep the public water supply pure—that is, 
free from disease germs—but also to elimi- 
nate objectionable tastes, such as vegetable 
matter often causes. 


ENROLLMENT IN KINDERGARTENS 
throughout the country is growing, espe- 
cially in private kindergartens, yet only 
about twelve children in a hundred between 
the ages of four and six attend a kinder- 
garten. Any properly trained young woman 
who feels a call to start that kind of enterprise 
can be pretty sure of patronage. 


THE PRICE OF COFFEE has advanced 
sharply, as most households know, though 
not all of them know why. The reason is 
that Brazil grows seventy per cent of the 
world’s supply and has had a short crop, 
that the stock on hand in Brazil is only a 
third of what it was a year ago, and that 
the coffee growers are so well organized 
that they are able to restrict the shipments 
to a specified number of bags a day. 


FARM MACHINERY, largely of Ameri- 
can invention, is doubtless one of the great- 
est contributions that the past century 
made to human ease and _ well-being. 
Methods of farming also have improved. 
In 1830, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, it took three hours of human 
labor to produce a bushel of wheat; now it 
takes only ten minutes. The comparison is 
striking, but how many farmers think they 
can produce three thousand bushels of 
wheat with sixty days’ labor? 


THE EFFECT OF ATHLETICS on women 
and girls was the subject of a recent ques- 
tionnaire in England. It was addressed to 
those persons who were thought to have 
special knowledge on the subject, such as 
physicians, principals of schools and women 
students. The answers showed a general 
approval of all games except football, but 
cautioned girls to be moderate in hockey, 
swimming, rowing and other sports in 
which severe competitive effort may pro- 
duce unusual fatigue or strain. 


FOR A THOUSAND YEARS and more the 
Greeks held their Olympic games at stated 
intervals. Only free-born Greeks of un- 
stained character were originally permitted 
to compete; but as Roman influence in 
the eastern Mediterranean increased com- 
petitors came from all parts of the Roman 
empire. Many of the champions were pro- 
fessional athletes who made a trade of 
taking part in such competitions. In 1896 
the old Greek games were revived at Athens, 
and since then there have been six other 
international Olympic meets. This summer 
the eighth meeting will take place in Paris. 
America will send some three hundred 
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and fifty entrants, chosen by competition. 
Their expenses will be paid from moncy 
derived from small popular subscriptions. 
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A GROWN-UP AMERICA 


LMOST every great event in the last 
decade has called forth from some 
observer the comment that the 

United States has definitely emerged from 
one great period of its history and entered 
upon another in which many things will be 
changed. No event more plainly invites 
that comment than the passage by a large 
majority in each house of Congress of the 
Johnson immigration bill. Immigration, ac- 
cording to that act, is not to exceed 150,000 
a year after 1927, although in times past it 
has often been more than a million a year. 
The immigrants are to be arbitrarily selected 
too. Only two per cent of the number of na- 
tives of any country that were here in 1890 
are to be admitted. That means and is in- 
tended to mean that immigration from the 
British Isles, Germany and Scandinavia will 
be encouraged at the expense of immigra- 
tion from Italy, Poland, Russia and south- 
eastern Europe. 

By this act the United States definitely 
reverses a policy that prevailed for more 
than a hundred years. With a vast and 
empty continent awaiting settlement, and 
with a cheery confidence in the power of 
democratic institutions to mould the mem- 
bers of any race into a single homogeneous 
people, we Americans proudly declared that 
our country was to be a refuge for the op- 
pressed and the poor of every land. We 
threw open our gates and invited humanity 
to enter. 

No one can say that that magnificent 
attitude was mistaken. Certainly we have 
given to millions of immigrants a freedom, 
an opportunity, a prosperity that they could 
never have known at home; and in return, 
largely through their labors, we have grown 
in strength until we are now perhaps the 
most powerful nation on earth. 

But circumstances have little by little 
altered our feelings. The continent is no 
longer empty. It is growing full; here and 
there it is overpopulated. Our modern immi- 
grants do not stream out to occupy and sub- 
due the soil as the old immigrants used to 
do; they herd in our great cities, where 
they create ‘foreign quarters” and labor 
problems. Our faith in the power of demo- 
cratic institutions wavers; we begin to see 
that masses of newcomers may reshape 
those institutions to suit themselves instead 
of being shaped by them. After a period of 
joyous, self-confident youth America is 
growing middle-aged; its responsibilities 
weigh upon it; it is no longer sure that 
everything will come out all right, no matter 
what it does. Like older countries it is be- 
coming cautious, anxious, preoccupied with 
cares for the future. There has been no 
really effective protest against the new 
policy, even from the representatives of the 
classes that are especially to be affected. 
The children and grandchildren of immi- 
grants as a rule acquiesce. They see that 
the country is too well filled to absorb un- 
limited immigration any longer. 

Sooner or later this moment had to come. 
No doubt the war, stirring up old doubts 
and new fears, hastened it. But America 
could not always remain young. It could not 
forever evade the difficulties and the prob- 
lems of other grown-up nations. Neverthe- 
less, we take leave of that generous, easy, 
cheerfully confident period of our history 
with something like sadness. 
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JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 


HERE should be enough good will and 
gt sense in Washington to manage 

the matter, of excluding immigration 
from Japan without giving the Japanese 
ground for serious offense. So far as we un- 
derstand the situation, it is essentially an 
affair of international politeness. The Japa- 
nese admit our right to control our own 
immigration. They themselves have legis- 
lated against the stream of Chinese coolies 
that threatened at one time to swamp their 
own country. It is also probable, though we 
have not the language of the acts before us, 
that they were not so particular about con- 
sulting the susceptibilities of the Chinese as 
they wish us to be about consulting theirs. 
Nevertheless, there is no good reason why we 
should do even a necessary thing in a way 
that provokes unnecessary resentment. Mr. 
Hanihara presented the case of Japan in 


a way that roused unnecessary resentment in 
the Senate, and that resentment in turn led 
Senators to deal with the subject in a way 
that will give serious offense to Japan. It is 
not only unfortunate but childish, for what 
the United States has to gain by creating a 
certain amount of ill will does not clearly 
appear. Even if a “quota” had been assigned 
to Japan as to other nations, less than two 
hundred Japanese could have entered the 
country in a year—a number hardly to be 
regarded as a peril. 

The opposition of the Pacific Coast to an 
unrestricted or even to a considerable immi- 
gration from Japan is reasonable. All Ameri- 
cans sympathize with it, but that reasonable 
feeling might have been translated into law 
without impairing the friendly relations that 
we have so long maintained with Japan. It 
is not the part of wisdom nowadays for any 
nation to look for trouble. There is enough of 
it forced upon us to keep us busy. 
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THE DECLINE OF WALKING 


VERYTHING desirable must be bought 
at a price; and part of the price we pay 
for the comfort and convenience of the 

automobile is. the decline in the habit of 
walking. Fashion as well as our natural 
indolence is to blame. Among those who can 
afford to ride it is no longer ‘“‘the thing’ to 
walk, if indeed it ever was. The suburban 
stations are crowded with motor cars when 
the commuters’ trains pull in. People who 
pay calls or attend entertainments half a 
dozen blocks from their homes go in their 
automobiles. “Every yeast cake that is sold 
on the west side of the town,” said a cynic 
the other day, ‘costs a dime—three cents for 
the yeast and seven for gasoline.” 

The automobile makers and the sellers of 
gasoline are not the only ones who profit. 
There is a constantly increasing demand for 
books that prescribe diets for those who are 
growing fat. Systems of “home exercise” en- 
rich those who invent them. 

You cannot stop walking without losing 
something of your health or your beauty or 
both. Walking is the natural aed of 
exercise, and its merits are insufficiently ap- 
poomete. A physician who was long the 

ealth officer of the port of New York has 
written a book in which he compares walking 
with every other form of outdoor exercise 
and finds it the best of all—better even than 
golf. There is no surer way than walking to 
expand and strengthen your lungs, to keep 

our heart and vascular system in tone, to 

eep your muscles supple and useful. Hard- 
ening of the arteries, the foe of the middle- 
aged who are growing elderly, spares the 
persistent and habitual walker. : 

And there are infinite pleasures in walking, 
too—either in the city streets or along coun- 
try lanes, among the hills and in the woods. 
You see so much that is interesting, experi- 
ence so much of beauty, learn so much of the 
ways of man and of nature, that is hidden 
from him who rushes along on wheels at 
twenty, thirty or forty miles an hour. Often 
you will come home tired, but it is the sort 
of fatigue that sends you eagerly to the sup- 
per table and assures you a night of sound 
sleep. The pleasures of walking are leisurely 
gentle pleasures, and so are too often scorned 
by the modern devotees of speed and excite- 
ment, but the discerning have always valued 
them. Literature is full of praise for them. 
Read Stevenson’s Walking Tours or Haz- 
litt’s On Going a Journey or the delightful 
vagabondage of Borrow’s Lavengro. The 
will entertain you even if they do not teac 
you to walk. 

The only drawback to walking is that it is 
something that everyone can do at no ex- 
pense except for shoe leather. If it were more 
exclusive or more costly, it would be more 
popular, 
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MORE LEISURE OR MORE GOODS 


OT only is the four-hour day a future 
ossibility, it is a possibility now; that 
is, we could produce all that is actually 
necessary for a healthy existence if we should 
work only four hours a day. But unless we 
produce as much in four hours as we now 
produce in eight, we should have to do with- 
out many things that we now enjoy. Pos- 
sibly we might be better off with less, but 
should we like it as well? 

When it is said that technical improve- 
ments will soon enable us to get along with 
four hours’ work a day it can mean only 
that some day, owing to the improvements 
that are soon to come, we shall be able to 
produce as much per capita in four hours as 
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we now produce in eight or ten, and that 
each of us can then have as many and as 
expensive things for four hours’ work as we 
now get for eight or ten. It is equally true 
that with our present improvements we 
could now produce in four hours as much as 
was produced a generation or so ago in ten 
or twelve, and that we could therefore live 
as well by working four hours as our grand- 
fathers lived by working ten or twelve. But 
who wants to live today as our grandfathers 
lived? It is equally pertinent to ask, Will our 
grandsons be content to live as we do, even 
though they could do it by working only 
four hours a day? They may prefer to work 
eight hours and have twice as much as we 
now have rather than to work four hours and 
have only as much as we have. 

The question in its broadest aspect is 
simply this: do we prefer to take our in- 
creasing prosperity in the form of more 
goods or in the form of more leisure? Nations 
as well as individuals answer the question 
differently. Those nations which have the 

neral habit of taking prosperity in the 

orm of more leisure do not seem to attract 
many immigrants even from among the ad- 
vocates of the four-hour day. Those which 
take their prosperity in the form of more 
goods are the only ones which seem to attract 
immigrants. In other words, the people who 
have to make a practical choice seem gener- 
ally to prefer a country that takes its pros- 
perity in the form of more goods to a country 
se takes its prosperity in the form of more 
leisure. 
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HEARING THE OTHER SIDE 


E injunction “let the other side be 
heard,” which, if we remember right, 
Vergil puts into the mouth of Jupiter, 

was never more timely than now when we 
are beginning an electoral campaign. 

From what has already happened it is 
easy to foresee that the contest between the 
two old parties will be a contest of candi- 
dates rather than of policies. Past failures 
rather than future aims will be the theme 
of the speeches, and appeals will be made to 
passion and prejudice rather than to logic 
and common sense. Aspirants for public 
office are more likely to attack the reputa- 
tions of their opponents than to dwell upon 
their own intentions. 

In such a period, when mob instinct, 
crowd hysteria, organized cheering and 
frenzied propaganda threaten to warp the 
judgment, a safe rule to follow is to “let the 
other side be heard.” You cannot do it by 
reading only a partisan newspaper, asso- 
ciating only with members of a single fac- 
tion and attending the rallies of only one 
party. “You can talk a mob into anything,” 
wrote Ruskin. “Its feelings may be—usually 
are—on the whole generous and right; but 
it has no foundation for them, no hold of 
them; you may tease or tickle it into any, 
at your pleasure; it thinks by infection for 
the most part, catching an opinion like a 
cold, and there is nothing so little that it 
will not roar itself wild about when the fit is 
on—nothing so great but it will forget in an 
hour when the fit is past.” Was an American 
Presidential campaign ever more accurately 
described? 

What better way is there to correct the 
practice of whipping up mass emotion— 
the poorest way imaginable of deciding a 
public issue—than to revive the old Ameri- 
can custom of holding joint public debates? 
Our schools and colleges hold frequent de- 
bates either as a mental exercise or as a 
| green for professional work, but po- 
itical campaigns offer a much wider field. 
If opposing candidates had the courage to 
yan on the same platforms and address 
the same audiences instead of haranguing 
only their own partisans, who are already 
convinced or want to be, they would be 
more restrained in their tone, more cautious 
in their statements, more objective in their 
criticisms, more constructive in their pro- 
grammes and less given to unfair charges 
and personal abuse; our public life would 
have a finer quality, better men would run 
for office. Great debates such as that be- 
tween Webster and Hayne or that between 
Lincoln and Douglas have been turning 
points in American history. But nowadays 
= debates are rare. Politicians do not 

ike to engage in them, and public opinion 
does not demand them. 

For a fruitful debate the first requisite is a 
neutral forum and an audience that is not 
packed for one side or the other. In supply- 


ing that requisite our churches, schools, ° 


women’s clubs, library associations, boards 
of trade and other nonpolitical bodies could 
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perform an important service. What is worth 
more to the public welfare than educating 
the voters concerning the issues they are 
to decide and the candidates they are to 
choose? 
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N the forthcoming issues of The 
Companion will appear some 
unusually interesting articles. 


Blocking Trains by Mr. Arthur 
Bechtol and The International Ice 
Patrol by Prof. Robert DeC. Ward 
are articles of information clearly ex- 
pressed. On Going to College by Mr. 
Kenneth C. M. Sills, president of 
Bowdoin College, is an article of timely 
and valuable advice. Washington the 
Courteous by Dr. Samuel S. Drury 
is an article full of moral inspiration. 
The Moose, Giant of the Deer 
Family, is a fascinating article in the 
field of natural history. 

In variety of topic, clearness of 
style, accuracy in matters of fact, 
sincerity of feeling, the articles are 
typical of The Companion. They will 
have a wide appeal. 




















CURRENT EVENTS 


FEW weeks ago Senator Borah made a 
speech in which he said some true 
things about the danger that lies in large 
contributions to political campaign funds 
from wealthy private citizens or great cor- 
porations. It is unfortunate that there is no 
well-organized system of general contribu- 
tion in either party, and that through the 
indifference of the ordinary party adherent 
the heavy expenses of a Presidential cam- 
aign are left to be met ie a few rich men. 
The danger arises from the fact that the 
rich men are rarely disinterested admirers 
of the party or the candidate. By their 
liberality they establish what they at least 
regard as a claim on the gratitude of the 
party organization, and that claim they 
often press in the form of desired legislation 
or the recommendation of favored men for 
appointive office. The evil is not peculiar to 
our politics. It exists to quite as great an 
extent in Great Britain. But there those who 
contribute to party funds are more often 
rewarded by being admitted to the peerage 
than in any other way. It is not an 
admirable way of recruiting the “aristoc- 
racy” of the kingdom, but it is at least an 
open and public discharge of obligation, 
and it does not put legislation even in small 
matters in the market. 
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HE American aviators who are trying to 

fly round the globe are having various 
troubles owing to the severity of the weather 
along the coast of Alaska and the breakdown 
of motive machinery. The party was de- 
layed at Seattle for several days, and it was 
delayed again near Chignik, Alaska, where 
Major Martin was forced down by engine 
trouble and rescued with some difficulty 
from the water by a navy destroyer that was 
patrolling the coast. He had to remain for 
some time at Chignik while a new engine 
was brought to him and installed in his 
plane. Meanwhile his companions went on 
to Dutch Harbor, but waited there for 
Major Martin to rejoin them. The British 
fliers coming eastward from London had 
somewhat better luck. They had got as far 
as India before the Americans were ready 
to leave Alaska; but they too had had delays 
and were several days behind their schedule. 
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HE Senate has before it at least three 
offers for the use of the great power plant 

at Muscle Shoals. One is the offer of Mr. 
Henry Ford, which the House of Represent- 
atives accepted; the others are one from the 
Alabama Power Company and one from 
what is known as the Hooker-White-Atter- 
bury group, of which Mr. Atterbury, vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, is 
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the best-known member. Mr. Atterbury says | 
that one of the uses his associates would 
make of the cheap water power at Muscle 
Shoals is to produce a new metal, an alloy of 
aluminum and magnesium, that would 
cheapen transportation, since it is much 
lighter than steel and nearly as strong 
and would make it possible to haul larger 
trains, both freight and passenger, without 
increasing the locomotive cost. Both the 
Alabama Power Company and the Hooker- 
White-Atterbury group argue that their 
offers would be financially more profitable 
to the government than Mr. Ford’s, and that 
they would not turn over the control of the 
power so completely to private hands. But 
the Ford offer has many advocates in the 
Senate and seems at the time of writing | 
somewhat more likely than the others to be 
accepted. | 
" | 
Be Greek Republic is now in running | 
order. Admiral Coundouriotis was its | 
first president pro tempore, but the National | 
Assembly chose M. Zaimis, a former premier | 
of Greece, to be the first actual president. 
A decree intended to assist in quieting the | 
political disturbances that have lately torn | 
the country forbids any one to discuss the 
provisions of the constitution for five years. 
The popular vote at the recent plebiscite was 
approximately two to one in favor of a 
republican form of government. 
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R. TILDEN, our foremost tennis player 
and perhaps the greatest tennis player 
who ever lived, has stirred up the lovers of 
the game by resigning from the team that is 
to play in the Paris Olympics and also from 
the team that is to defend the international 
trophy, the Davis cup. The trouble arose 
over a ruling of the National Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation that men who write articles on ten- 
nis for the newspapers for pay, as Mr. Tilden 
does, must be considered as professionals after 
the first of next January. Against that decree 
Mr. Tilden protests. He says that he cannot 
represent the National Association so long 
as it takes that view of his journalistic 
activities Like many of the differences of 
opinion over “professional” and “amateur” 
standing the discussion seems a little fine- 
spun to many persons, who will, however, be 
sorry not to see Mr. Tilden defending the 
supremacy of the United States in tennis. 
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HILE we are on the subject of athletics, 
consider Mr. Clarence De Mar, the 
printer of Melrose, Mass., who at the age of 
thirty-six won for the third time in succes- 
sion and the fourth time in all the annual 
“Marathon run” at Boston. A man of his 
years is generally considered to be past his 
athletic prime, but De Mar was so much 
better than any of his one hundred and 
thirty-nine rivals that he finished a mile 
ahead of the second man. He ran the twenty- 
six miles and some odd yards—which is the 
official ““Marathon’”’ distance at the Olympic 
games—in a little less than two hours and a 
half. No wonder the newspaper punsters 
called this remarkable runner Clarence De 
Mar-vel! Not many men of his years could 
run a single mile, or even walk twenty-six 
miles, without being completely exhausted. 
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ENTUCKY has passed a law that 

obliges school teachers to read some 
passage from the Bible “in the presence of 
the pupils” every day. A good provision so 
far as it goes, though it would be better if 
it called for definite religious instruction 
carried out under the direction of religious 
teachers chosen by the parents. That is a 
proposal which has met with considerable 
favor in New York City, which would be 
the most difficult place in the country to 
convert to a law requiring the reading of the 
Bible. No one except professed atheists 
could logically object to definite religious 
instruction. 
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HE mint has issued a new coin, the 

“Huguenot half dollar,” in commemora- 
tion of the tercentenary of the voyage of 
the ship Nieu Nederland, which brought 
the first Walloon Huguenot families to this 
country in 1624. The coin bears a likeness of 
the ship and suitable inscriptions. There 
will be memorial celebrations of the ter- 





centenary in many cities this month under | Mfrs..J 


the direction of a commission created by the 





Federal Council of the Churches of Christ. 
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Entrance to General Elsctric Company's 
works in Schenectady 





“And I am with the doers” 


Time was when war called the ambitious and 
offered life’s great rewards. But the captains 
and the kings passed. The enduring conquests 


of our times are being 


made in industry. 


Through the wide doors of General Electric 
plants and offices an army of 100,000 men and 
women moves every day. Each of them, look- 
ing back over the road, can say: 


“Things worth while 


are being done in my 


lifetime, and J am with the doers.”’ 
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SCHOOL AND CAMP 
DIRECTORY 




















The School Directory Department of The Youth’s Com- | 
panion will gladly send catalogues or other information to | 


parents about schools or camps listed in this directory. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY Groton, Mass. 
WORCESTER ACADEMY Worcester, Mass. 
DEWITT CLINTON SUMMER SCHOOL, Newton, Mass. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
KENDALL HALL, (coll. prep.) Prides Crossing, Beverly, Mass 


MILITARY SCHOOLS 
ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL Manlius, N. Y. 
WENTWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY Lexington, Mo. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
PORTER PIANOFORTE SUMMER SCHOOL, Boston, Mass. 
RUSSELL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION Boston, Mass. 
SCOTT CARBEE SCHOOL OF ART 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE Boston, Mass. | 
FAUST SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING Boston, Mass. | 
BOYS’ CAMPS 
RED CLOUD Brackney, Pa. | 

GIRLS’ CAMPS | 

ANAWAN Meredith, N. H. | 
WYODA South Fairlee, Vt. 
NAVAJO Oxford. Me. 

Ask your the red 

Storekeeper | fer STOVINK Temedy." 
. Johnso: tory, Inc.,W Mase. 
ST "AMPS pgh , Africa,etc.,10c. 1000 mixed, 
iff. U. S.,'25¢. ‘1000 hin es, 10c. 


C. Stegman, 5942 “Goes Brilliante, St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston, Mass. | 


‘Makes the 
Deaf Flear 


Here is good news for the Deaf 
or people whoare hard of hear- 
ing. Science has at last triumphed 
me over deafness. Unless your Audi- 
y tory Nerve is entirely destroyed. 
bear a enable —> 
as per’ as anyone w 
ft -! Thousands who 


been greatly ores. We have 





testi: Governors 

ey Ministers, Lawyers and 

thousands of ers. great is 
our confidence that we invite every erer to 


Try it 10 Days FREE 


You yas not asked to this remarkable invention 
} — ou have tried At t 10 = tener. until you have 
| to your entire satisfaction that it is what you 
| ooed and — you are absolutely certain that it 
= enable you to oo clearly. Then, if yon 

, you keep and pay for it, otherwise return it 
and there will be no charge. 


Send No Money 


We ask for nodeposit. We do not shipC. O D.. 

send you this latest scientific ae entirely 

| own risk and expense for 10 REE TRIAL. We 

don’t ask you to pay first and then pe your 

you are not satistie d. Wesend you the Acousticon ant 

out cost or obligation. It must prove its own merits to 

= entire euistecthen. * Unless you are am and de- 
ighted with it, asked to purchase. When we 

say FREE T TRIAL. we ane :F ‘RIAL, sosend name 
and address at onee for Gooeiees literature, testimon- 

ials and FREE TRIAL request 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1301C Candler Bidg., 220. 42ndSt., New York 
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° irr LE BEAR didn’t 
know any more about 
playing ball than the 
crickets know about 
playing an elfin horn, 
until the day of the 
river picnic. Even when 
that day was done he 
hadn’t found out anything about real ball 
games, but he had some new ideas. 

The Three Bears, with their neighbors, 
went a long way from home to attend the 
river picnic. In the afternoon after dinner 
the fathers and mothers took naps, but 
Little Bear, the Wildcat children, wild little 
Nanny Goat and her brother Billy and the 
Deer twins played romping games until 
they were tired. 

“Tet’s sit on the high bank under the 
trees and throw stones into the river,” 
said Little Bear. 

The bank was high and rocky, so that the 
river was far below. Little Bear and his 
friends stretched themselves out on the 
grass and were having a good 
time tossing small stones into 
the water when a little girl ran 
into the clearing on the other 
side of the river. Six or seven 
little boys and girls followed her. 

Little Bear and those with 
him kept as still as mice while 
they watched the children play. 
It was a pretty sight. They 
formed a circle and tossed a ball 
from one to another. When they 
had been playing about ten 
minutes some one called them. 

Then the biggest boy said, “I 
can throw this ball clear across 
the river and run round by the bridge and 
get it and then beat the rest of you to the 
tent. 

“Oh, you can’t do it!” said the boy next in 
size. 

The biggest boy threw the ball over the 
river, Which was narrow. Then he ran as fast 
as he could to the bridge while the other 
children scampered away in the direction 
from which they had come. 

The ball landed on a little shelf of rock 
just below Little Bear’s nose, where he 
could see it easily, but the boy couldn’t find 
it. He hunted and hunted but always in the 
wrong places. 

Then Little Bear and his companions 
began to whisper and after that to laugh. 
The boy looked up; one glance at Little 
Bear and the Wildcat children was enough 
for him. He didn’t look for the ball another 
second, but ran over the bridge and after 
the other children as if his mother had sent 
for him to come and lick the frosting 
dish. 

“Too bad we can’t get the ball,” said 
Little Bear when he had stopped laughing. 
“The bank is too steep and rocky.” 

“T don’t call that a steep bank,” replied 
Billy Goat; and over he went with his sister 
Nanny and back they came with the ball. 
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“Did you throw the ball 
that struck me?” 


DRAWINGS BY 
WALT HARRIS 






LITTLE BEAR LEARNS TO PLAY BALL 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


Billy carried it in his mouth until Nanny 
made him laugh so that he dropped it. 

“Now, Billy,” she said, “don’t forget 
and eat that ball!’’ 

When Billy dropped the ball his sure- 
footed little sister picked it up and reached 
the top of the bank with it before he stopped 
laughing. 

Half an hour later when Father Bear and 
Mother Bear awoke from their naps they 
found their neighbors wide awake too. 
The neighbors were talking about going 
home. Father Bear looked at the sky and 
said yes, it was time to start. 

Mother Bear wondered what made Little 
Bear laugh so merrily and went down the 
trail to see what was going on. She found 
Little Bear and his friends playing ball. 
They were standing in a wide circle, tossing 
a ball from one to another; but half the 
time the ball went wrong. Father Bear, 
Mother Bear and the neighbors watched 
the fun a little while and then walked slowly 
on toward home. 

There had once beer a cabin 
by the river bank, and beside the 
spot where the cabin stood there 
was an old flower garden in 
which even now there were 
some four o’clocks. Mother Bear 
saw the closed flowers nodding 
on their stems and pointed them 
out to Little Bear and the others. 
“When it is four o’clock,” she 
called back, ‘these blossoms will 
open, and then it will be time 
for you to start toward home. 
We will walk slowly, and you can 
easily catch up with us.” 

“T’ll beat you home,” promised 
Little Bear. “T’'ll pass you and be at home 
sitting on the doorstep when you get there.” 

Time passed too quickly after the fathers 
and mothers were gone. Little Bear forgot 
to watch the four o’clocks, but when he did 
look at them and saw that they were wide 
open he said, “We must start for home 
this minute.” 
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“Then give me the ball, because it is 


mine,” said wild Billy Goat. 

“It is not yours; it is mine!’ wailed his 
sister Nanny, 

Straightway every Wildcat child piped 
in, “It’s mine! It’s mine! It’s mine!” 

The Deer twins said together, “We want 
it for ours! We want it for ours!” 

The next thing they knew there was a 
disagreeable fight for the ball, and even 
Little Bear was in it. In the scramble the 
ball was lost, but Little Bear happened to 
find it. 

“Now I am going to throw the ball as 
hard and as far as I can!”’ he announced as he 
climbed on a stump. “The one who finds it 
keeps it!’”’ 

Swift as an arrow went the ball, but before 
Little Bear had jumped off the stump some- 
thing made a terrible noise. “Hurr-rumph! 
Hurrumph!” it said. 

Then up rose an elephant from the bushes 
near the clearing in the woods. In his trunk 
he held the ball; he had picked it up. 

“Who struck me with this and woke me 
up?” he inquired. 

Little Bear was too much frightened to 
move or to speak. He stood on the stump 
and shook with fear. 

“Who threw this ball?’ repeated the 
elephant, rocking from side to side and 
waving his trunk. 

Then every one of Little Bear’s play- 
mates except the Deer twins pointed straight 
toward Little Bear and said, “He did it! 
He did it! He did it!” 

The huge elephant tramped over and said 
to Little Bear in a terrible voice, “Did you 
throw the ball that struck me?” 

In that dreadful moment Little Bear 
remembered what Father Bear had said 
more than once, “I would tell the truth if I 
died for it the next minute!” Little Bear 
couldn’t make himself say a word so he 
closed his eyes and nodded his head; he 
nodded it hard. When he opened his eyes 
his playmates were gone, and the elephant 
was laughing softly like this: 

“Hurr-r-r—rumph, Hurr-rr-r-r—rumph!”’ 

It seemed a long time—although it 
wasn’t—before he said, “Little Bear, I am 
red old friend, and I remember ybu well. 

know where you live. I am going to put 
you on my back and take you home. Hang 
tight to my ears.” 

As he walked along the elephant explained 
to Little Bear that he had been working hard 
all the forenoon helping to unload the 
circus for which he was working. That was 
why his keeper allowed him to go by himself 
ond have a bath in the river. He had gone 
to sleep after his bath and had slept much 
too long. He thanked Little Bear for waking 
him so that, he could reach his family in time 
for supper. 

Suddenly the elephant stood still and said 
in his most terrible voice, “Hurrumph!” 
Then he roared, “Get out of our way! Get 
out of our way!” 

Next Little Bear knew, there was Yowler 
Wildcat waving in the air at the end of the 
elephant’s trunk. The elephant shook him 
hard and put him down in the bushes beside 
the trail. Then one by one he picked up and 
shook all of Little Bear’s playmates except 
the Deer twins. He said he did it for fun. 
After that he followed a trail of his own 
through the woods toward the Three Bears’ 
house. 

When Father Bear and Mother Bear 
reached home there was Little Bear sitting 
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Because We Have Been Good 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


We are going to have a tea party, 
All by ourselves— 
In the wood. 

There are cookies and— 

Tea 
For Dollie and me, 
Because— 

We have been— 
So good! 
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DRAWN BY 
MARY TRUE AYER 
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CHILDRENS PAGE 


WISHING 
By Pringle Barret 


I wish I liked to practice, 
And I wish I liked to read. 
I wish my disposition 
Would improve; I do indeed. 


My mother says I’m really 
Not so naughty as I guess, 
For so much badness never 
Could wear half so sweet a dress. 


Now that’s because my mother 
Does not want me to be sad, 

For when it comes to practicing 
I know that I am bad. 


DRAWN BY KATHERINE G. HEALEY 
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I wish I had a fairy 

That would dance upon her toes 
And sing to me the happy songs 
That every fairy knows. 


Then I should like to practice 
And I should like to read, 

And then my disposition 

Would improve; it would indeed. 
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on the doorstep with his chin in his hands. 

“How did you get here!’ exclaimed 
Mother Bear in great astonishment. 

“T had a ride on the elephant’s back,” 
answered Little Bear, “‘and I hope it never 
happens again! I didn’t enjoy it, even 
though he did give me the ball so that we 
can all play games with it tomorrow.” 

After supper he told the whole story from 
beginning to end, and Father Bear and 
Mother Bear laughed. But Little Bear 
didn’t laugh until the Three Bears were in 
their three beds that night. Then he sud- 
denly humped up under the covers and sang 
out in a loud, loud voice, ‘Hurr-rrrumph!”’ 
After that he cuddled down and fell asleep 
laughing. 
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GRASSES 


By Eleanor Hammond 


The meadow grass, like locks of girls, 
They let grow long and wavy— 

But grass on lawns, like hair on boys, 
They clip so short it’s shavy! 
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A MIGRANT THRUSH 


By Mary Russell Bartlett 





Vor one rare moment on a naked spray 

With your dead-oak-leaf tail and spotted breast, 
Little brown pilgrim on your sun-led quest, 

T saw you loitering in the northward way. 

The song with which you flood the dying day 
When you have found your mate and sheltered nest 
In some far woodland I had never guessed 
From your still presence. Yet a shining ray 

Of light and hope has set my heart aglow 

Only because I have seen the hermit thrush. 
What joy could one but win the power to know 
In passing through the human stress and din 
By some sure sign, some sudden inward hush, 
Which stranger keeps a holy song within! 
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SEEING EYES 


IHE automobile plowed through the deep 
sand of a piney woods road. There was not a 
house in sight, not a sound except the im- 
patient and disgusted exclamations of the pair 
in the car, a young couple from the city. 
‘‘Miles and miles and not even a cabin! I 
don’t wonder nobody lives in such a forsaken 
country,” grumbled the young man at the 
wheel, and his wife emphatically declared that 
she didn’t blame folks for not living where 
there was nothing except pines and sand. 
Just then the breeze that stirred the boughs 
bore to their ears a song, jubilant and glad: 


“I’ve reached the land of corn and wine, 
With all its treasures surely mine; 
I’ve reached that beauteous shining shore— 
My heaven, my home, forever more!” 


The car slowed down and, drawing to one 
side, stopped to allow a small covered cart to 
come slowly up over the narrow road. An old 
woman in a purple calico dress, with a big 
black sunbonnet falling back on her neck, sat 
in a chair and drove the pony. 

“In trouble?” inquired the old woman sym- 
pathetically. “‘The sand’s so deep I reckon 
you're stuck. I’ll drive on and send a neighbor 
of mine with his mule team to pull you out.” 

“‘No, not stuck, just waiting to ask if you 
could show us some nearer way out to the main 
road,” said the young man. 

“Now ain’t that a nice way to travel, 
though!”’ exclaimed the woman, ‘“‘glidin’ along 
smooth as grease and seein’ everything!” 

“But this country,’—began the young 
woman impetuously, “this country is so—so—”’ 

“Ain’t it?” replied the stranger, beaming 
upon them. ‘‘For them with seein’ eyes there's 
no prettier country to be found! This time of 
year especially when the woods are fair groanin’ 
under the bounty of the Lord. I been down = 
road a piece, spendin’ the day with a neigh 
she’s a cripple body and can’t get out ak, 
so I stop now and then to gather her a basketful 
of bullaces and wild grapes. You can see the 
vines yonder. And don’t them clusters of sumac 
look pretty, jest like flamin’ torches? That slim 
tree with the few red leaves on it is a persim- 
mon, and they are good now that frost’s 
touched ’em. I filled the basket with them and 
with some open clusters of chinquapins. Squir- 
rels gather ‘em, and possums come to eat the 
persimmons and grow fat as butter. Truly this 
is, as the hymn says, a land of corn and wine— 
which is jest a name for all God's plenty.” 

The young couple gazed round them with 
opened eyes. 

‘*Me a-runnin’ on, and you askin’ the nighest 
way out!’’ said the old lady, laughing deprecat- 
ingly. ‘‘But when I get started on the country, 
why I just forget. The Lord made a sight of 
pretty things for travelers to see if they got eyes 
to see ’em with. You follow the main tracks 
like you’re doin’ and you'll soon come out on 
the highway.” 

They called cheery good-bys and waved 
back at the odd little figure in the purple 
calico. For a time the two were silent; then the 
young wife spoke softly to her husband. ‘See, 
dear, right ahead of us are a whole family of 
squirrels in that hollow limb. I counted four, 
and there comes another with a nut in her 
mouth!” 

“I see; and over yonder in that thicket 
there’s a covey of quail.” 

“And there right overhead is a vine just 
loaded with grapes! Stop the car and let’s pick 
some. There really are so many things to see in 
these woods if,’’—she looked into her husband's 
face, and he nodded, understanding,—‘‘if we 
have seeing eyes!” 
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A GREAT AMERICAN WOMAN 
Ts people of the Republic of Czecho- 


Slovakia, formerly Bohemia, have, writes 
a contributor, planned a great statue at 
Prague to the memory of an American woman, 
Charlotte Garrigue, whose devotion to the 
cause of freedom—and to her husband—in- 
spired and cheered them in the dark days of 
kings and oppression. 
Born seventy-three years ago in Brooklyn, 
New York, she grew up in a home of culture 
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and hospitality. Her father, Dr. Rudolph 
Garrigue, was a man of high social and intel- 
lectual standing and had the means to give his 
children all that was best in American life. 
From such a home Charlotte went to Leipzig 
to complete her musical studies. Then she met 
Thomas Masaryk, a young Bohemian of hum- 
ble parentage, a student at the university. He 
told her of the wrongs to his land, of the suffer- 
ings of the followers of John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague and of the longing for freedom in 
the Bohemian soul. She was a sympathetic 
listener, the more so perhaps because she fore- 
saw that Thomas Masaryk would one day be 
great. The two were married in New York City 
and went to Prague to make their home. 

During the years of the Great War the 
Masaryk family were separated by exile and 
imprisonment, but the spirit of Madame 
Masaryk, her devotion to the cause of liberty, 
never faltered. Inspired by her faith in her hus- 
band, the people of Bohemia continued to 
hope until in 1918 triumph came at last; the 
Republic of Czecho-Slovakia was created. 

All that Charlotte Garrigue had hoped and 
planned for Bohemia had been realized. But 
she did more. By her influence as wife of the 
President and by the influence of her daughter 
Alice, president of the Red Cross, men and 
women were sent to America to be trained in 
nursing, and on their return a system of dis- 
trict nursing similar to our own was established 
throughout the republic. Under Madame 
Masaryk’s inspiration also four thousand pub- 
lie schools are now educating the people who 
mourn her. 

Faithful to the country of her birth, faithful 
to the country of her adoption, champion of 
freedom, humanity and democracy, truly 
Charlotte Garrigue deserves a prominent place 
among our great American women! 
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THE DEFENSE OF THE VILLA 


ANY indeed have been the revelations of 
archeology concerning “Unhappy, far- 
off things and battles long ago.” But 

British explorations at Jerablus—the Car- 
chemish of Jeremiah’s prophecy—told a tragic 
tale with unusual clearness. Some fine limestone 
blocks projecting from a cutting of the Bagdad 
Railway first aroused scientific curiosity, and 
excavation quickly showed that they formed 
the rear wall of a fine, spacious villa. 

At no great depth under the surface the men 
encountered a thick stratum of burnt ashes. 
There was no trace of later construction, and 
the site, which was the most commanding in 
the outer town, would hardly have been left 
unoccupied while Carchemish was a city; so the 
excavators assumed that the fire that destroy ed 
the house was that which swept the whole place 
about 600 B.c. Very soon the assumption re- 
ceived startling confirmation. 

Outside the walls they found a few bronze 
arrow heads; on the porch there were a number 
of them, and on the floor of the rooms under the 
ashes arrow heads of bronze and iron turned up 
in hundreds, and with them lance points and 
broken sword blades and men’s bones and all 
the signs of a fierce struggle. Always the weap- 
ons lay thickest in front of room doors, and 
there the arrow heads were often bent or 
broken, as if from striking against the bronze 
casing of the door timbers. It needed but little 
imagination to follow the fight as the defenders 
were driven back from room to room until they 
were overwhelmed at the last. 

Near by was found a beautiful Greek shield 
bearing a Medusa’s head of the finest workman- 
ship. How came such an object among the ruins 
of Carchemish, which was destroyed in the 
same campaign in which Gaza fell? Wise schol- 
ars remembered that Herodotus mentions spoils 
from Gaza, dedicated by Pharaoh Necho at the 
Temple of Apollo at Branchidae in honor of the 
Ionian mercenaries who served in his ranks. 
The excavations at Jerablus have led perhaps 
to more important results, but to none more 
dramatic than this, which brings together in 
one burnt and ruined house at Carchemish two 
writers so far removed from each other as 
Herodotus and Jeremiah—the Greek “Father 
of History” and the Jewish prophet. 
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EDISON’S PET DOG 


EVEN men comprised the entire staff of 
S the Edison lamp works in 1879 when Mr. 
Francis Jehl, now of the Edison Museum 
in New York City, went to the plant—a white, 
two-story frame house—to apply for work. 
You can imagine, he says in the Popular Science 
Monthly, how my heart was thumping, how I 
was besieged by fear and misgivings as to the 
sort of impression I might make on Mr. 
Edison. 

As I approached the front porch I caught 
sight of a great shaggy mass lying under a 
giant hickory tree beside the house. “Ah!” I 
thought. “‘Mr. Edison’s pet dog!” 

It occurred to me that I might win some 
slight favor with Mr. Edison if I could make 
friends with his dog, so I thrust out my hand to 
pat the animal. The next instant I was rushing 
up the stairs of the laboratory, the worst- 
scared young man who ever had entered the 
place. For the animal under the tree was a 
brown bear! It was chained there, but I didn’t 
take time to ascertain that fact; I just ran. 

I forgot all my carefully rehearsed speeches, 
forgot everything I had planned to impress Mr. 
Edison. I dashed into his laboratory, panting 
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and disheveled, looking apprehensively behind 
me for the beast, which I felt must be at my 
heels. I had intended to be dignified. Instead I 
was funny, and I fear ridiculous. 

Mr. Edison laughed heartily when I burst in 
on him, but it was a laugh that endeared him 
to me forever—a sudden, swift revelation of his 
character. There was no ridicule in the laugh, 
no trace of enjoyment of a boy’s embarrass- 
ment. It was just a wholesome, hearty, spon- 
taneous burst of merriment such as any comical 
happening might cause. 

In an instant I was at my ease, and within a 
very few minutes arrangements had been made 
for me to join Mr. Edison—an association that 
has continued without interruption to the 
present day. 
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A TOUCHING TRIBUTE 


HE old German mark has gone, wasted 

away into worthlessness, and a new unit of 

currency called the Rentenmark has arisen 
in its stead. Whether the Rentenmark will 
survive it is too early to be sure. Meanwhile 
consider this epitaph suggested by a writer in 
the London Morning Post for the departed 
mark: 

HERE LIES THE MARK 


Once 
Proud and willing 
To do 
The work of franc 
or shilling. 

Time was when he 
Would quickly settle 
Accounts 
By his ony of metal. 

t 


u 
Owing to a nasty fall 
He’d lately not 
Been well at all, 

And 
Tradesmen—butcher, grocer, draper— 
Were grieved to see him turn to paper. 

Doctors 
Were hurried to his aid; 
Great were the efforts that were made. 

Alas! 

Though these a unstinted, 

e di 

From being over-printed! 


R.LP. 
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THE BOYS’ BIG CATCH 


R a long time Bob and George, aged 
twelve and ten respectively, had dreamed 
of catching a big fish. All during their vaca- 

tion on Big Pelican Lake, Minnesota, they had 
tried without success. Then came the last day, 
and the men folks went off hunting, leaving the 
two boys behind. Bob, writing of his boyhood 
experience in Field and Stream, thus describes 
the thrilling events of that last day: 

George and I took the longest pole we cou'd 
find and a good line, which we baited with a 
slice of bacon. Pa often used pork rind, but we 
had no pork rind left. Putting on our rubber 
boots, we waded out to the sand bar through 
the shallow water and dropped the hook and 
line into the pitch-off. 

Both George and I held the pole tight for a 
long time. However, the October air was chilly; 
our teeth were beginning to chatter. We de- 
cided in order to keep warm to run up and down 
the sand bar, with the pole in our hands; we 
had heard that trolling is the best way to catch 
big fish anyway. 

We had run four or five. times across the 
sand bar and were almost out of breath when 
something at the end of our line suddenly 
jerked the pole out of our hands and almost 
caused us to topple off the sand bar. We sank 
our heels into the sand and stood still, too seared 
to move. We saw our pole dancing up and down 
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“Ah, well—I haven’t been an 
expert straphanger all the se years for nothing!” 
—Fert Thomas in London Opinion. 


The Rescued One: 
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over the pitch-off until a heavy gust of wind 
brought the butt end of it back on the sand bar. 
George and I quickly grabbed it. We were 
pulled back and forth over the sand bar until 
our hands were sore and our knees were weak. 

We knew we must save that pole and line! 
So we put the pole over our shoulders as a 
woodman carries his axe and tried to run as 
fast as we could toward the shore. Three times 
we were jerked backward. Once there was a 
big splash behind us, and we were both pulled 
back about ten feet. But we held on and kept 
going as fast as we could. 

Pole and line were now almost out of the 
water. There was another big splash, and, turn- 
ing our heads quickly, we saw flopping out of 
the water a fish that looked as big as a full- 
grown seal. It was a muskellunge! 

We dropped the pole excitedly and ran over 
to where the big fish was flopping on the sand. 
I picked it up in my arms and held it tight to 
my chest. It slipped loose three times, and its 
fins cut my fingers, but with George’s help I 
finally got a good hold round its belly and be- 
low its gills. George picked up the pole, and 
then he and I ran through the shallow water 
to the cottage. All the while that big ‘‘muskie”’ 
was wiggling and slapping in my arms. 

““My goodness, drop that thing! Where on 
earth did you get that!’’ screamed ma. 

I guess she thought the big fish was going to 
eat me up. I didn’t drop it until I had it on 
the porch. 

The fish weighed eighteen pounds, and, be- 
lieve me, Se and I surprised pa and grandpa 
and Uncle Si more with that catch than they 
surprised us with the results of the shooting 
they did all day! Pa said we were real sports- 
men and that he would buy us a rod and reel, 
and Uncle Si said he wished he had gone iish- 
ing instead of hunting. Grandpa was really a 
little ashamed of himself; he went right out to 
the same spot where we had caught the 
“‘muskie” and tried to get another. But all he 
caught was a little bass. 
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MEMORIES OF CALHOUN AND CLAY 


HE family of Dr. William Crawford 

Gorgas, the famous surgeon-general of the 

army, who made the plague-ridden canal 
zone of Panama eligible as a health resort, was 
of distinguished Southern lineage ort both 
sides. In the entertaining narrative of Dr. 
Gorgas’s life, chapters from which are appear- 
ing in the W orld’s W ork, Mrs. Gorgas and Mr. 
Burton J. Hendrick tell some delightful stories 
of his charming mother—Miss Amelia Gayle, 
as she was as a girl. Miss Gayle was for some 
years a member of the household of the great 
John C. Calhoun. 

An especially treasured memory was the 
laying of the cornerstone of the Washington 
Monument in 1848; Robert C. Winthrop was 
the orator of the occasion, and Amelia Gayle 
and Mrs. Bent, the niece of Calhoun, were the 
only women on the platform. She could tell 
many stories of the White House in those days, 
where she was a frequent visitor, and she 
never wearied of relating that Calhoun, one 
evening when they passed the mansion, pointed 
his long bony finger at it and said in his most 
acid tones: “Amelia, if I had been willing to 
—S principle, I could have occupied that 

ouse 

But the anecdote in which she particularly 
delighted concerned Henry Clay. The Ken- 
tucky statesman’s taste for philandering was 
no secret; that he had a sentimental interest 
in the pretty niece of Mr. Calhoun was also 
well known. One day Amelia went to the door 
when Clay dropped in to call. The passage was 
dark; Clay’s eyesight was not keen, and 
Amelia was therefore somewhat astonished 
when the venerable statesman put his arm 
round her waist and kissed her. Greatly ex- 
cited, she ran into the drawing room, where 
Mr. Calhoun was reading his paper. 

“Oh, I have been kissed by the great Mr. 
Clay!” she exclaimed. 

Calhoun put down his paper and again 
wagged the menacing forefinger. “Amelia,” 
he said, “don’t you put your trust in that old 
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A GOOD JOB FOR A LAZY MAN 


WEALTHY man insisted that his head 
A gardener should take as an apprentice a 
boy in whom he was interested. The boy 
was lazy, and the gardener was not at all 
pleased at having such a youth thrust on him. 
Some time afterward his employer while 
walking in the garden came upon his gardener 
and said: 
“Well, John, how is my young friend getting 
9” 


“Oh, he’s doin’ fine,”’ replied the gardener, 
smiling; ‘“‘he’s working away there at the very 
job that suits him.” 

“I’m glad to hear that. What may it be?” 

“Chasing snails off the walks,’’ was the 
cutting reply. 

eg 


THE IDLE BAKER 

attract the custom of the foreigner 
Japanese tradesmen often put up signs in 
what they consider to be idiomatic Eng- 
lish. Such signs contain amusing mistakes. One 
of the funniest is that exhibited by a Japanese 

baker in Tokio; it reads 

“A. Kashinuru, Biggest Loafer in Tokio.” 
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SELECT YOUR 
SMALL EQUIPMENT 
CAREFULLY 


” GOOD workman is known by his 
A tools.” When the home-maker 
equips her kitchen, pantry and 
laundry she should always keep in mind 
that her skill will be known by her tools. 
If they are efficient, well kept and prop- 
erly placed, she is probably a g 
workman. 


WASHING MACHINES AND EGG 
BEATERS 

The housekeeper will not go far 
astray in selecting the larger articles of 
her equipment, such as a vacuum cleaner 
or a washing machine, for the relative 
merits and costs of each one are so well 
advertised that she has a basis for 
eomparison; but does the ordinary 
housekeeper give enough thought to 
purchasing the smaller articles such as 
an egg beater? In many households the 
egg beater is used as many minutes 
each day as the vacuum cleaner, and 
if the gears stick and the handle cuts 
the hand it is an inefficient utensil and 
was not worth buying. 

Before buying any small piece of 
equipment there are several questions 
that the housewife should ask herself. 
Is the tool suited to the purpose for 
which it is to be used? Take for ex- 
ample a vegetable brush. Are the bristles 
firm enough thoroughly to clean the 
vegetables, or are they of material that softens 
in water. Is the wooden back solid, or is it just 
a layer of wood glued on? Are the bristles 
wired in place or held in with glue? Is the brush 
the right shape to do the work that you expect 
of it? The efficiency of any tool depends on the 
tool’s being exactly the right one for the pur- 


pose. 
Is the tool you think of buying easily cared 
for? There are beater whips, pastry tubes and 
cutters that are more trouble to clean than it is 
to do the work without them. They are ineffi- 
cient utensils, for they do not pay their way. 


DO YOU NEED IT? 

Do you really need the tool, or are you buy- 
ing it because you enjoy selecting new and fas- 
einating utensils? Do not buy any piece of 
equipment for which you have not a definite 
use. It will have to be moved and cared for in 
the cupboard and may be taking up valuable 
storage space. A good example is buying an 
ice-cream freezer when you make ice cream 
only once or twice a year. It is better to buy the 
ice cream and put your money into a piece of 
equipment that you will use more often. 

In choosing the small equipment for your 
household keep it as simple as possible and plan 
to have each piece of equipment serve more 
than: one purpose. A good egg beater will beat 
eggs, whip cream, beat sponge cakes and may- 
onnaise. A broad-bladed knife will turn griddle 
cakes, scrape bowls and lift cooked food from 
tins. Let the one piece of equipment that you 
do buy be of the best quality. 


A DIFFERENCE IN KNIVES 

No poor utensil will slow up housework so 
much as dull, broken knives. A good knife is a 
wise investment, for cheap steel will not take 
an edge. Try to have enough knives so that 
each one may be used for a special purpose: a 
butcher knife, a thin, sharp bread knife, a gen- 
eral ‘cutting knife and a thin-bladed paring 
knife that will take the thinnest possible par- 
ings from apples and potatoes. The newest 
thing in cutlery is stainless steel knives. They 
are to be had in all sizes, and they do not rust 
or stain even when an acid such as lemon juice 
is left on them—a great help to the house- 
keeper, for it not only relieves her of the task of 
scouring knives but prevents the knives from 
imparting flavors to food on which they are 
used subsequently. 

Wooden spoons for stirring and mixing 
should be a part of every housekeeper’s equip- 
ment. Examine every wooden spoon that you 
buy and be sure that the bowl is smooth, the 
wood even grained and the handle free from 
knots and other flaws. 

In buying mixing bowls choose those that are 
of light weight and that can be easily handled 
and that have a broad, even base. Enamel 
bowls are excellent if you are careful to use only 
wooden spoons with them. 


GLASSWARE 

Whenever you buy glassware, whether it bea 
lemon squeezer or a baking dish, examine it 
carefully for bubbles or flaws, for wherever 
there is an imperfection the glass is liable to 
give way under heat or pressure. Nothing is 
quite so satisfactory as glassware in the ice box, 
sd then you can tell at a glance just what is 
there. 

Certain kinds of glass are now used for oven 
baking dishes. Foods brown beautifully in 

















them, and the dishes clean easily and are said 
to need less fuel for baking than metal dishes. 
So there are glass teapots and coffeepots on 
the market that show at a glance whether they 
are thoroughly clean or not. 

In selecting pots, pans and kettles be guided 
by the use to which you will put each one. 
Don’t follow the plan of the bride who bought 
nothing but blue enamel because it suited the 
color scheme of her kitchen. 


THE USES OF ENAMEL WARE 


Enamel ware and agate ware have their 
place of course and are particularly good for 
double boilers, stew kettles and sieves, but 
neither should be chosen for cooking that re- 
quires high temperature or dry heat, for the 
steel base expands more in high temperatures 
than the enamel does, so that the 
enamel cracks and chips off. 

Tinware is made by coating a 
sheet-steel foundation with tin; the 
better the ware the thicker the 
coating. But the uses of tinware are 
limited, for the tin melts if used at 
a high temperature either in the 
oven or on top of a stove, and if the 
ware is of poor quality the wpe of 
tin quickly wears off and the steel 
foundation rusts. It also is affected by acids and 
never should be used for cooking acid fruits or 
vegetables. But it is light in weight and is ex- 
cellent for wire articles such as whip egg beat- 
ers, dish drainers, cake cooling racks, cookie 
and biscuit cutters and frying baskets, and is 
good for oven baking at a moderate tempera- 
ture when the tin has been so browned by use 
that the surface absorbs the oven heat. 


ALUMINUM 

Aluminum ware fills a definite want in the 
kitchen equipment, for it can be heated without 
injury to a high temperature in either moist or 
dry heat. Though it is expensive, it is durable. 
There has been a great deal of discussion 
whether or not acid foods should be cooked in 
aluminum. After many tests the chemists have 
decided that it is entirely safe to cook acid food 
in aluminum, but that it should never be al- 
lowed to stand for any length of time in the 
dishes. 

Many good housekeepers think that Russia 
iron pans are the best choice for bread tins, 
baking sheets and roasting pans, and that noth- 
ing can compete with cast iron for wafile irons, 
griddles and deep fat-frying kettles, muffin 
wells and bread-stick pans. The cast-iron 
utensils are heavy, but they are easy to care for 
and they last for years. 


THE ICE-CREAM FREEZER 

Before you buy an ice-cream freezer look 
over all of those on the market and consider 
carefully which one best meets your individual 
needs. If there is a small boy in the family, the 
ice-cream freezer with a crank is the one you 
want, for small boys have a way of wanting ice 
cream at frequent intervals; but if you must be 
your own motor power, the vacuum freezers 
that need only to be packed have proved to be 
timesavers. 

There is a new top-of-the-stove broiler that 
can be used on gas, oil or coal stove, and that 
broils steaks, chops, bacon and ham to a turn. 
It is easy to clean, as compared with a broiling 
oven and pan. 

Well-chosen equipment is a permanent in- 
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vestment and will pay the housekeeper large 
dividends in efficiency and time. 
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GARDEN SHELTERS 
gee way to force salad plants and to 


protect them from early frosts is to pre- 

pare well-fertilized beds and to cover 
them with little shelters of cheesecloth and 
chicken wire attached to light wooden frames. 
The results are not greatly different from those 
obtained by the use of the bell glasses with 
which French gardeners have worked marvels. 

Frames six feet long and three feet wide are 
of a convenient size. Let the ends project the 
long way, to furnish handholds. To the sides 
nail stout chicken wire of very wide mesh, and 
long enough to make an arch from 
side to side. For the size here rec- 
ommended, use pieces of wire five 
or six feet long. Next make sheets 
of cheesecloth nine feet long after 
they are hemmed, and wide enough 
to lie over the arch and still leave 
enough margin to tuck firmly un- 
der the frames or to be weighted to 
prevent them from blowing away. 

Set each shelter over a rich 
of the same size as the frame, edged neatly with 
boards and raised three inches above the sur- 
rounding earth. The beds should be in as warm, 
sunny and sheltered a spot as possible. Make 
the soil of one half rotted manure and one 
half good loam. Pulverize it thoroughly and 
mark it off in hills running the short way, six 
inches apart. Sow the ground very thick with 
early turnip beets, early turnips, radishes, en- 
dive, lettuce, romaine or any other salad plant. 
Pack the earth firm with a board that has a 
handle nailed to it, sprinkle the bed well and 
put on the shelter. 

When the plants come up give them air on 
warm days by raising the south edge of the 
cheesecloth. Water them very lightly, but in 
dry weather break up any caked surfaces. Keep 
the cover down and the ends closed except in 
the warmest hours. Thus you will maintain a 
humid, even temperature that forces growth 
and makes the plants crisp and tender. 

Lettuce of the right kinds will head under the 
shelters even after midsummer. When young 
beets and radishes are of the size of peas, begin 
to thin them. The tops and tiny roots boiled 
together make delicious greens, and the tops of 
beets thus covered are tender enough for greens, 
even after the roots have reached a size that 
makes them fit to boil. 

When a bed is emptied take off the cover and 
let the sun and the air get to the soil for a day or 
so; then fertilize it anew, dig it deep, let it stand 
a day, and re-sow and cover it again. With good 
management such beds will produce three crops 
@ season. °° 


A MATHEMATICAL GRIND 


ESIDES the curious facts about the grind- 
stone of the particular dimensions given 
in the article on Some Mathematical 

Puzzles in The Companion for November 15, 
1923, the following elements of such problems 
in general.are of considerable interest: 

The total surface, including sides, outer rim 
and inner surface of the round hole ground 
through the stone, is always a maximum 
when the diameter of the hole is equal to the 


thickness of the stone, no matter what 
its original dimensions were. The case 
is but little different when the hole in 
the stone is square. Then the maximum 
area is reached when the side of the 
square equals the thickness of the stone. 
Hence if it is desired to set a problem 
that shall be a paradox by showing 
that the surface area of a grindstone 
can be increased by grinding it away, 
all that is necessary is to choose such 
figures as will make the diameter of the 
hole if round, or the side of it if square, 
less than the thickness of the stone 
before and after it is ground. 


¢¢ 
BODY BUILDING 


HE argument for physical exercise 

is always worth repeating, even 

though frequent repetition has 
made it familitir: Unfortunately, not a 
few people have come to think of physi- 
cal exercise only as an effort to engage 
in general calisthenics for a few minutes 
a day. That plan has its merits, but it 
fails to achieve the impressive results 
that a capable trainer can bring about 
through his wide knowledge of physical 
culture and his ability to prescribe a 
definite progressive training for a partic- 
ular case. Yet the trainer’s prescription 
for the individual members of a group 
of persons will be about the same for all. 

In a group of articles that we shall 
publish on the Family Page we shall set 
forth the system of one of the best of 
the European teachers of physical cul- 
ture. The reader need not wait for the later 
number of the series before he begins the work 
of body building. The articles are arranged in 
a logical order, from the foundation up, and 
although we advise some general exercises too, 
we think the student will derive the greatest 
amount of benefit by giving attention to im- 
proving each important function in turn. 

For those, young or old, who care to better 
their physical condition or to keep it at a satis- 
factory level, if it is already good, these articles 
should be of unusual interest and help. The 
first article, entitled The Snapping Point, will 
appear in the Family Page for June. 
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MAKING A GAME OF WALKING 


MAN who was about to start on a ten- 
mile walk with one of his young sons 
first prepared some twenty white balls 

about the size of baseballs, made of excelsior 
wrapped in white paper, and numbered them 
consecutively in plain black figures. He also 
bought several small gifts, none worth more 
than fifteen cents, and numbered them in the 
same way. 

Then before he began the walk he rode over 
the route of it in a motor car and threw the balls 
out at different places, but all on one side of the 


Before he started on the hike with his son, 
he told the boy that he had scattered the balls 
and that finding any of them would bring a 
reward. On reaching home the boy would be 
entitled to take the gifts that bore the same 
numbers as the balls he sueceeded in finding. 
The boy succeeded in finding fifteen of the 
balls, and what otherwise might have been to 
him a somewhat tedious walk became so inter- 
esting that he reached the end almost before 
he realized it. 

This game the man and his son named the 
Recover. They discovered afterwards that it is 
well adapted to amuse a group of boys if the 
members take turns in hunting for the balls. 
They also tried other similar games, one of 
which they called the Hide and Seek Hike. 
The leader takes a large-scale map of the sur- 
rounding territory and lays out a walk of as 
many miles as the group wish to take. He then 
places the numbered balls at different points 
and indicates their situation on the map. If he 
finds it hard exactly to indicate the situation on 
the map, he uses helpful symbols, such as R, 
for “close to road,” T, “‘near a tree,” or H, 
“directly in line with house.” If a group is to 
make the hike, it is a good plan to have a 
designated ball for each member, so that, 
although all search for the balls, there is no 
scramble at any point. 

A third game is the Progressive Hike. The 
leader lays out a course that includes several 
stations from one quarter to three quarters of 
a mile apart—stores or residences of acquaint- 
ances. On a preliminary trip the leader leaves 
at each station oral or written instructions 
where the hikers are next to proceed. As a rule 
the storekeepers or householders are quite 
willing to relay the instructions. It lends inter- 
est to have waiting at some stations presents 
like a bag of doughnuts or a box of cookies. 

Experience has proved that such plans add 
enough zest to make hiking a real game, 
though otherwise it often has so little attrac- 
tion that many boys and girls miss the phy si- 
cal benefits that it confers. 
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CANOEING FOR 
GIRLS 


ANOEING is one of the best 
out-of-door sports for girls. 
Nothing else so builds up the 
health and the muscles or 
gives them such flexibility 
and suppleness, and there is 
no better way to enjoy sum- 
mer outings or vacation 
hours. But no girl should 
think of trying to paddle a 
canoe until she not only 
knows how to swim but is at 
home in the water; and she 
should be sure that her canoe 
is a suitable one—sound and 
of good design. 

For general use the most 
satisfactory model is the open 
canvas-covered canoe. It is 
an adaptation of the Indian birch-bark canoe 
and is well fitted for the hard usage that a cruis- 
ing canoe is pretty sure to receive. It will be 
fourteen to eighteen feet long and besides two 
paddlers will carry from two to four hundred 
pounds of dunnage. If the canoe is to be used by 
only one person, it need not be more than 
fifteen feet long; for two paddlers sixteen feet 

is a better length unless they are to make a long, 

hard trip through a region where the greater 
carrying capacity of the eighteen-foot canoe 
would be desirable. The canoe will probably 
have three thwarts and two seats, one seat in 
the bow and one in the stern. The lower the 
seats are set, the steadier the canoe will ride. 

It should be propelled by a single-bladed 

paddle from the stern seat if there is only one 

person on board and by two single-bladed 
paddles, one in the stern and one in the bow, 
if there are two persons on board. 

For a girl of ordinary height the five-foot 
six-inch paddle is the right length. The best 
wood is spruce. It is lighter than maple and 
yet is strong and durable. The grain should 
be straight throughout; a cross-grained paddle 
is always a source of danger. Whether a paddle 
is finished 1n oil or in varnish, the finish should 
be renewed from time to time to keep the wood 
from becoming water-soaked through places 
where the finish has been rubbed off. The blade 
of the paddle may be either 
broad or narrow as the per- 





CANOE SONG 
& 


Sun on the water 
And wind in the trees, 
My canoe sliding into 
The heart of the breeze. 








Who cares for hunting 
With rod or with gun? 
I'll capture joy 
Where the green eddies run, 


My hand on the paddle, 


My face to the breeze, 6 


When there’s sun on the 
water 
And wind in the trees. 














it with your single-bladed paddle. It is wise to 
learn to paddle on either side of the canoe, in 
order to rest your muscles now and then by 
changing sides, but the stroke is the same in 
either case, except that the right hand does the 
work in one that the left hand does in the 
other. This is the manner of paddling on the 
port, or left-hand, side: 

Grasp the top grip of the paddle with the 
right hand in such a way that the top of the grip 
is parallel with the roots of the fingers; with the 
left hand grasp the shaft about two inches 
above the blade. On the forward movement let 
the blade enter the water squarely at right- 
angles to the canoe. Bring it back through the 
water with a forward thrust, not of the right 
arm alone, but of the whole upper part of the 
body above the waist, with the r ght arm nearly 
rigid and with a strong pull of the left, or 
lower, arm, until the paddle is a little to the 
rear of your hip; then, at the finish, by turning 
both wrists a little to the right, so twist the 
paddle in the water that the flat of the blade 
is parallel with the side of the canoe; then 
push the blade slightly out to the left, away 
from the canoe, until the boat is running 
straight. (See Fig. 1.) 

The choice between the bow 
and the stern position should be 





sonal taste of the canoeist 
dictates. There is little dif- 
ference in the effectiveness of 
the two styles. See that the 
grip of the paddle is well 
rounded and not flattened. A 
flat, ill-fitting grip is wear- 
ing on the hands, and a blis- 
ter acquired on the first day 
of a canoe trip may spoil the 
whole cruise. 





determined largely by the weight 
of the paddlers; the heavier of 
the two should take the stern. 
In smooth water the bow paddler 
has little to do except to move 
her paddle back and forth; the 
stern paddler has also to give the 
slight turn of the wrist that 

keeps the canoe on its course. 

The closer the paddlers can 


Fig. l 











When starting on a long 
trip see that there.is in the 
outfit at least one extra paddle 
lashed to the canoe so that in case 
of an upset you can recover it. In 
order to trim the canoe when you 
are paddling alone and to keep 
it from swinging too readily, put 
a stone weighing twelve or fifteen 
pounds in the bow. 








sit to the side of the canoe 
the less outboard reach they 
will have to make and the 
easier the paddling will be. 
To be proficient in the art 
of stern paddling, the girl in 
the rear must when round- 
ing a curve be able to make 
her end of the canoe occupy 
in its turn the place in the 
water that the bow has just 








The girl who wishes to become 
a canoeist should practice at 
first in shallow water where an upset will be 
without danger. She should be suitably dressed. 
A short, dark skirt wide enough to allow free- 
dom of movement, a regulation sailor blouse 
with short sleeves, and tennis shoes or sneakers, 
make a sensible outfit. Many girls wear bloom- 
ers with or without an overskirt. Heavy shoes 
or shoes with nailed soles or heels, should 
never be worn; they are a drag if it becomes 
necessary to swim, and they mar the interior 
of the canoe. 

Safe canoeing is a matter of balance. The 
canoe will keep its balance if you keep yours— 
unless the water is rough enough to swamp it. 
When getting into a canoe always step squarely 
in the middle of it; and when getting out run 
the canoe if possible broadside to the dock or 
beach and step out over the side. Never beach 
a canoe bow-on and walk the length of it in 
going ashore; it strains the frame and scrapes 
the paint from the bottom. 

The poise of the body is everything in canoe- 
ing. Whether kneeling or occupying a seat, hold 
the trunk of the body erect, but not rigid. 
Throw the shoulders easily back but do not 
hold them set. Let the play of the arms be 
natural. In such positions canoeing induces 
graceful and free lines of the body from the 
hips to the arch of the neck. It will prevent 
abnormal development of the abdomen, cor- 
rect awkward hips, strengthen the lungs and 
shoulders, round the arms and induce deep 
breathing. 

When there are two persons in the canoe, 
unless the trip includes rapids where skill and 
coolness are imperative, no great skill is re- 
quired to paddle; but when paddling alone you 
must not only propel the canoe but also steer 


vacated. If the bow paddler 
throws the bow of the canoe 
three feet to the right, to avoid a shallow spot 
or another canoe and then again three feet to 
the left to straighten out the course, the girl 
in the stern must make her end follow when it 
reaches the spot where the bow paddler acted. 
There are times, too, when the whole canoe 
must be moved or “snaked” to the right or the 
left. Both paddles are thrust far out into the 
water and then drawn straight in toward the 
side, till the canoe is shifted bodily. (See Fig. 2.) 

Practice until you know the exact effect a 
wide or a narrow stroke will have, and just 
what the canoe will do when you “back water.” 
Never try to hold the boat by thrusting the 
paddle down until it bears on the bottom and 
do not try to pry the canoe off a shoal spot 
with the paddle. You may find yourself with a 
broken paddle. If you are stuck on a shoal, get 
off by shifting your weight in the boat. 

Choose for your launching place a point 
where you will not scratch the boat on rough 
bottom when you slide it in the water. A canoe 
should be launched stern first by holding the 
bow in both hands and raising it from the 
ground, with the painter in hand. The stern 
will float in a few inches of water, and the whole 
canoe can then slid forward and 
dropped gently on the surface of the 
lake or stream. 

When your canoe is not in use 
leave it bottom up and if possible un- 
der cover. At least be sure that it is 
out of the sun. Do not let it go too 
long without repainting or revarnish- 
ing. If the canvas becomes torn or 
cut, repair it with a patch cemented 
on with lead, but be sure that the 
canvas is dry before you apply the 





lead; otherwise you will 
seal up some dampness 
in the canvas that in. 
time will make an ugly 
blister. The girl who is a real sportsman will 
repair and handle her canoe with the greatest 
care; she will treasure it as she would her fiddle! 
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EDNA’S SURPRISE BOX 
DNA was a little girl thirteen years old 
E; who had been ill in bed for two months 
with inflammatory rheumatism, and life 
looked dull to her. 

One morning after breakfast her mother and 
her younger sister appeared carrying a large 
cardboard box, which they announced was a 
“surprise box.’’ It was filled with packages of 
various sizes and shapes, each mysteriously 
wrapped and tied. “‘You are to choose one 
every morning, Edna,”’ said her mother. 

So every morning the box was brought to 
the bedside and Edna chose one package. Many 
hours that otherwise would have drag; 
passed quickly and happily as she occupied 
herself with the varied gifts, of which new 
ones appeared nearly every day until the 
invalid recovered. Many were of small money 
value but represented thoughtful planning. 
Neighbors who became interested ransacked 
their bureau drawers and their attics for trinkets 
that would please the sick girl. Once in a while 
Edna's sisters would hint that a certain package 
should be opened that day, and she would find 
flowers, homemade dainties or some other 
perishable gift. Her many friends soon dis- 
covered that there is no limit to the things that 
can go into such a box. Homemade gifts, snap- 
shots, letters, candy, toilet articles, books, 
writing materials, magazines and trinkets of 
every sort came out of that de- 
lightful grab bag. The ‘“‘surprise 
box” is among the pleasantest 
memories of the sick girl for 
whom it was planned and will 
be a source of contentment to 
any other “shut-in’’ who is so 
fortunate as to have one. 
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LEAF PICTURES 


F you have ever tried to make 
a collection of leaves, you may 
have found it hard to mount 

them so that they are accessible 
and at the same time protected 
from injury and wear. Blue-print 
pictures of leaves are more dura- 
ble than the dried specimens and 
can be arranged neatly and com- 
pactly. Having gathered your 
specimens, you can make repro- 
ductions of them by a simple 
process at home. The necessary outfit is merely 
a tin or two of ferroprussiate paper and a 
frame that contains a clear glass. Choose 
leaves that are young fresh and free from 
dew. Fasten them firmly in the frame under 
the glass face down upon the blue-print paper. 
Expose them to direct sunlight until the un- 
covered part of the paper grows brown and 
scorched-looking; then take the paper from 
the printing frame and immerse it in successive 
baths of cold water. Dry it on white blotting 
paper. 

The texture of the leaves determines the 
length of exposure; the thicker they 
are the longer they must be exposed. 
Laurel, ivy, sumach and bay leaves 
take considerably longer than horse- 
chestnut, beech, linden, maple and 
morning-glory. 

A good leaf likeness shows a sharp- 
ly defined outline of the midrib, the 
veins and the pores. Mount the 
prints in an album and write the 
history of them beside them. Such 
prints make an instructive handbook 














to which you can refer in settling questions 
as to species, varieties and localities. 
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PREPARING FOR CLASS DAY 
The Class History 


DEAS for the class prophecy were given on 
| the Girls’ Page for March; on the Girls’ Page 
for April appeared an article on the outdoor 
play; in the following article are suggested 
unusual ways of presenting the class history. 

To review the days of the past by means of a 
“living class book” construct a light wooden 
framework, about six by eight feet in size, and 
cover it with colored cambric, cheesecloth or 
heavy paper. Letter the words ‘“‘Class Book of 
1924” on the front. Fasten the leaf that repre- 
sents the cover of the book with hinges to an 
upright support, which is attached to the plat- 
form. Place the hinges so that the cover can 
swing as the cover of a book opens. Drape dark 
curtains at the sides and back of the book to 
form a frame for the “illustrations.” 

The historian, dressed in cap 
and gown, should read the his- 
tory from a large scroll and as 
she reads should open the book 
to show the tableaux that serve 
as illustrations. The Freshman is 
represented as a homesick girl 
carrying a pile of books. Flunked, 
Class Sports, the Class Baby and 
Engaged Girls all have their 
pages, and there are humorous 
groups, such as Our Musical 
Members, that not only appear 
in the illustration but sing. The 
last picture is Farewell, Alma 
Mater, represented by a young 
girl holding a diploma in her 

and. 

“Grandmother’s class book”’ is 
another pleasant way to present 
a class history. “Grandmother” 
in a quaint old-time costume 
turns the pages of the “Class 
Book of 1865” and describes the 
various girls who appear. The first tableau 
shows the New Girl of that day in old-fashioned 
dress carrying a book bag embroidered in 
gay-colored worsted. The illustrations for 
amusements are tableaux showing old-fash- 
ioned girls playing croquet, grace hoops and 
battledore and shuttlecock. The Faithful Stu- 
dent appears poring over a book by candle- 
light, and the Singer renders an old song. Her 
Masterpiece shows a girl standing proudly 
beside a bouquet of wax flowers or a sampler. 
The costume of the Class Beauty should be 
made as amusing as possible by contrast with 
modern dress. The Class Poet, dressed in a dark 
costume with hair falling in long curls on either 
side of her face, is seated at a table with her 
elbow resting upon it and her hand against her 
cheek. As a final tableau “the class of ’65” 
omg on the platform and sings Auld Lang 
Syne. 

One song remains to be sung before the cur- 
tain closes on the class history. It is a song that 
has a special solemn meaning for all seniors in 
this season of class prophecy and class play and 
class history—the Alma Mater. 
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A tools.”” When the home-maker 
equips her kitchen, pantry and 
that her skill will be known by her tools. 
If they are efficient, well kept and prop- 
workman. 

WASHING po no ey AND EGG 

The secumemen will not go far 
astray in selecting the larger articles of 
or a washing machine, for the relative 
merits and costs of each one are so well 
comparison; but does the ordinary 
housekeeper give enough thought to 
an egg beater? In many households the 
egg beater is used as many minutes 
if the gears stick and the handle cuts 
the hand it is an inefficient utensil and 

Before buying any small piece of 
equipment there are several questions 
Is the tool suited to the purpose for 
which it is to be used? Take for ex- 
firm enough thoroughly to clean the 
vegetables, or are they of material that softens 
a layer of wood glued on? Are the bristles 
wired in place or held in with glue? Is the brush 
of it? The efficiency of any tool depends on the 
tool’s being exactly the right one for the pur- 

Is the tool you think of buying easily cared 
for? There are beater whips, pastry tubes and 
to do the work without them. They are ineffi- 
cient utensils, for they do not pay their way. 

Do you really need the tool, or are you buy- 
ing it because you enjoy selecting new and fas- 
equipment for which you have not a definite 
use. It will have to be moved and cared for in 
storage space. A good example is buying an 
ice-cream freezer when you make ice cream 
ice cream and put your money into a piece of 
equipment that you will use more often. 
household keep it as simple as possible and plan 
to have each piece of equipment serve more 
eggs, whip cream, beat sponge cakes and may- 
onnaise. A broad-bladed knife will turn griddle 
tins. Let the one piece of equipment that you 
do buy be of the best quality. 

No poor utensil will slow up housework so 
much as dull, broken knives. A good knife is a 
an edge. Try to have enough knives so that 
each one may be used for a special purpose: a 
eral ‘cutting knife and a thin-bladed paring 
knife that will take the thinnest possible par- 
thing in cutlery is stainless steel knives. They 
are to be had in all sizes, and they do not rust 
is left on them—a great help to the house- 
keeper, for it not only relieves her of the task of 
imparting flavors to food on which they are 
used subsequently. 
should be a part of every housekeeper’s equip- 
ment. Examine every wooden spoon that you 
wood even grained and the handle free from 
knots and other flaws. 
of light weight and that can be easily handled 
and that have a broad, even base. Enamel 
wooden spoons with them. 

GLASSWARE 
lemon squeezer or a baking dish, examine it 
carefully for bubbles or flaws, for wherever 
give way under heat or pressure. Nothing is 
quite so satisfactory as glassware in the ice box, 
there. 
Certain kinds of glass are now used for oven 


SELECT YOUR 
OOD workman is known by his 
laundry she should always keep in mind 
erly placed, she is probably a good 
EATERS 
her equipment, such as a vacuum cleaner 
advertised that she has a basis for 
purchasing the smaller articles such as 
each day as the vacuum cleaner, and 
was not worth buying. 
that the housewife should ask herself. 
ample a vegetable brush. Are the bristles 
in water. Is the wooden back solid, or is it just 
the right shape to do the work that you expect 
pose. 
cutters that are more trouble to clean than it is 
DO YOU NEED IT? 
cinating utensils? Do not buy any piece of 
the cupboard and may be taking up valuable 
only once or twice a year. It is better to buy the 
In choosing the small equipment for your 
than: one purpose. A good egg beater will beat 
cakes, scrape bowls and lift cooked food from 
A DIFFERENCE IN KNIVES 
wise investment, for cheap steel will not take 
butcher knife, a thin, sharp bread knife, a gen- 
ings from apples and potatoes. The newest 
or stain even when an acid such as lemon juice 
scouring knives but prevents the knives from 
Wooden spoons for stirring and mixing 
buy and be sure that the bowl is smooth, the 
In buying mixing bowls choose those that are 
bowls are excellent if you are careful to use only 
Whenever you buy glassware, whether it be a 
there is an imperfection the glass is liable to 
for then you can tell at a glance just what is 
baking dishes. Foods brown beautifully in 














them, and the dishes clean easily and are said 
to need less fuel for baking than metal dishes. 
So there are glass teapots and coffeepots on 
the market that show at a glance whether they 
are thoroughly clean or not. 

In selecting pots, pans and kettles be guided 
by the use to which you will put each one. 
Don’t follow the plan of the bride who bought 
nothing but blue enamel because it suited the 
color scheme of her kitchen. 


THE USES OF ENAMEL WARE 
Enamel ware and agate ware have their 
place of course and are particularly good for 
double boilers, stew kettles and sieves, but 
neither should be chosen for cooking that re- 
quires high temperature or dry heat, for the 
steel base expands more in high temperatures 
than the enamel does, so that the 

enamel cracks and chips off. 
Tinware is made by coating a 
sheet-steel foundation with tin; the 
better the ware the thicker the 
coating. But the uses of tinware are 
limited, for the tin melts if used at 
a high temperature either in the 
oven or on top of a stove, and if the 
ware is of poor quality the layer of 
tin quickly wears off and the steel 
foundation rusts. It also is affected by acids and 
never should be used for cooking acid fruits or 
vegetables. But it is light in weight and is ex- 
cellent for wire articles such as whip egg beat- 
ers, dish drainers, cake cooling racks, cookie 
and biscuit cutters and frying baskets, and is 
good for oven baking at a moderate tempera- 
ture when the tin has been so browned by use 

that the surface absorbs the oven heat. 


ALUMINUM 

Aluminum ware fills a definite want in the 
kitchen equipment, for it can be heated without 
injury to a high temperature in either moist or 
dry heat. Though it is expensive, it is durable. 
There has been a great deal of discussion 
whether or not acid foods should be cooked in 
aluminum. After many tests the chemists have 
decided that it is entirely safe to cook acid f 
in aluminum, but that it should never be al- 
lowed to stand for any length of time in the 
dishes. 

Many good housekeepers think that Russia 
iron pans are the best choice for bread tins, 
baking sheets and roasting pans, and that noth- 
ing can compete with cast iron for waffle irons, 
griddles and deep fat-frying kettles, muffin 
wells and bread-stick pans. The cast-iron 
utensils are heavy, but they are easy to care for 
and they last for years. 


THE ICE-CREAM FREEZER 

Before you buy an ice-cream freezer look 
over all of those on the market and consider 
carefully which one best meets your individual 
needs. If there is a small boy in the family, the 
ice-cream freezer with a crank is the one you 
want, for small boys have a way of wanting ice 
cream at frequent intervals; but if you must be 
your own motor power, the vacuum freezers 
that need only to be packed have proved to be 
timesavers. 

There is a new top-of-the-stove broiler that 
can be used on gas, oil or coal stove, and that 
broils steaks, chops, bacon and ham to a turn. 
It is easy to clean, as compared with a broiling 
oven and pan. 

Well-chosen equipment is a permanent in- 





ii 





vestment and will pay the housekeeper large 
dividends in efficiency and time. 
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GARDEN SHELTERS 


GOOD way to force salad plants and. to 
A protect them from early frosts is to pre- 
pare well-fertilized beds and to cover 
them with little shelters of cheesecloth and 
chicken wire attached to light wooden frames. 
The results are not greatly different from those 
obtained by the use of the bell glasses with 
which French gardeners have worked marvels. 
Frames six feet long and three feet wide are 
of a convenient size. Let the ends project the 
long way, to furnish handholds. To the sides 
nail stout chicken wire of very wide mesh, and 
long enough to make an arch from 
side to side. For the size here rec- 
ommended, use pieces of wire five 
or six feet long. Next make sheets 
of cheesecloth nine feet long after 
they are hemmed, and wide enough 
to lie over the arch and still leave 
enough margin to tuck firmly un- 
der the frames or to be weighted to 
prevent them from blowing away. 

: Set each shelter over a rich bed 
of the same size as the frame, edged neatly with 
boards and raised three inches above the sur- 
rounding earth. The beds should be in as warm, 
sunny and sheltered a spot as possible. Make 
the soil of one half rotted manure and one 
half good loam. Pulverize it thoroughly and 
mark it off in hills running the short way, six 
inches apart. Sow the ground very thick with 
early turnip beets, early turnips, radishes, en- 
dive, lettuce, romaine or any other salad plant. 
Pack the earth firm with a board that has a 
handle nailed to it, sprinkle the bed well and 
put on the shelter. 

When the plants come up give them air on 
warm days by raising the south edge of the 
cheesecloth. Water them very lightly, but in 
dry weather break up any caked surfaces. Keep 
thé cover down and the ends closed except in 
the warmest hours. Thus you will maintain a 
humid, even temperature that forces growth 
and makes the plants crisp and tender. 

Lettuce of the right kinds will head under the 
shelters even after midsummer. When young 
beets and radishes are of the size of peas, begin 
to thin them. The tops and tiny roots boiled 
together make delicious greens, and the tops of 
beets thus covered are tender enough for greens, 
even after the roots have reached a size that 
makes them fit to boil. 

When a bed is emptied take off the cover and 
let the sun and the air get to the soil for a day or 
so; then fertilize it anew, dig it deep, let it stand 
a day, and re-sow and cover it again. With good 
management such beds will produce three crops 
@ season. °° 


A MATHEMATICAL GRIND 


ESIDES the curious facts about the grind- 
stone of the particular dimensions given 
in the article on Some Mathematical 

Puzzles in The Companion for November 15, 
1923, the following elements of such problems 
in general.are of considerable interest: 

The total surface, including sides, outer rim 
and inner surface of the round hole ground 
through the stone, is always @ maximum 
when che diameter of the hole is equal to the 





thickness of the stone, no matter what 
its original dimensions were. The case 
is but little different when the hole in 
the stone is square. Then the maximum 
area is reached when the side of the 
square equals the thickness of the stone. 
Hence if it is desi to set a problem 
that shall be a paradox by showing 
that the surface area of a grindstone 
can be increased by grinding it away, 
all that is necessary is to choose such 
figures as will make the diameter of the 
hole if round, or the side of it if square, 
less than the thickness of the stone 
before and after it is ground. 
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BODY BUILDING 


HE argument for physical exercise 

is always worth repeating, even 

though frequent repetition has 
made it familiér: Unfortunately, not a 
few people have come to think of physi- 
cal exercise only as an effort to engage 
in general calisthenics for a few minutes 
a day. That plan has its merits, but it 
fails to achieve the impressive results 
that a capable trainer can bring about 
through his wide knowledge of physical 
culture and his ability to prescribe a 
definite progressive training for a partic- 
ular case. Yet the trainer’s prescription 
for the individual members of a group 
of persons will be about the same for all. 

In a group of articles that we shall 
publish on the Family Page we shall set 
forth the system of one of the best of 
the European teachers of physical cul- 
ture. The reader need not wait for the later 
number of the series before he begins the work 
of body building. The articles are arranged in 
a logical order, from the foundation up, and 
although we advise some general exercises too, 
we think the student will derive the greatest 
amount of benefit by giving attention to im- 
proving each important function in turn. 

For those, young or old, who care to better 
their physical condition or to keep it at a satis- 
factory level, if it is already good, these articles 
should be of unusual interest and help. The 
first article, entitled The Snapping Point, will: 
appear in the Family Page for June. 
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MAKING A GAME OF WALKING 


MAN who was about to start on a ten- 
mile walk with one of his young sons 
first prepared some twenty white balls 

about the size of baseballs, made of excelsior 
wrapped in white paper, and numbered them 
consecutively in plain black figures. He also 

ught several al gifts, none worth more 
than fifteen cents, and numbered them in the 
same way. 

Then before he began the walk he rode over 
the route of it in a motor car and threw the balls 
— at different places, but all on one side of the 
road. 

Before he started on the hike with his son, 
he told the boy that he had scattered the balls 
and that finding any of them would bring a 
reward. On reaching home the boy would be 
entitled to take the gifts that bore the same 
numbers as the balls he succeeded in finding. 
The boy succeeded in finding fifteen of the 
balls, and what otherwise might have been to 
him a somewhat tedious walk became so inter- 
esting that he reached the end almost before 
he realized it. 

This game the man and his son named the 
Recover. They discovered afterwards that it is 
well adapted to amuse a group of boys if the 
members take turns in hunting for the balls. 
They also tried other similar games, one of 
which they called the Hide and Seek Hike. 
The leader takes a large-scale map of the sur- 
rounding territory and lays out a walk of as 
many miles as the group wish to take. He then 
places the numbered balls at different points 
and indicates their situation on the map. If he 
finds it hard exactly to indicate the situation on 
the map, he uses helpful symbols, such as R, 
for “close to road,” T, “near a tree,” or H, 
“directly in line with house.’ If a group is to 
make the hike, it is a good plan to have a 
designated ball for each member, so that, 
although all search for the balls, there is no 
scramble at any point. 

A third game is the Progressive Hike. The 
leader lays out a course that includes several 
stations from one quarter to three quarters of 
a mile apart—stores or residences of acquaint- 
ances. On a preliminary trip the leader leaves 
at each station oral or written instructions 
where the hikers are next to proceed. As a rule 

the storekeepers or householders are quite 
willing to relay the instructions. It lends inter- 
est to have waiting at some ray presents 
like a bag of doughnuts or a box of cookies. 

Experience has proved that such plans add 
enough zest to make hiking a real game, 
though otherwise it often has so little attrac- 
tion that many boys and girls miss the physi- 
cal benefits that it confers. 
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CANOEING FOR 
GIRLS 


ANOEING is one of the best 
out-of-door sports for girls. 
Nothing else so builds up the 
health and the muscles or 

gives them such flexibility 
and suppleness, and there is 
no better way to enjoy sum- 
mer outings or vacation 
hours. But no girl should 
think of trying to paddle a 
canoe until she not only 
knows how to swim but is at 
home in the water; and she 
should be sure that her canoe 
isa suitable one—sound and 
of good design. 

For general use the most 
satisfactory model is the open 
canvas-covered canoe. It is 
an adaptation of the Indian birch-bark canoe 
and is well fitted for the hard usage that a cruis- 
ing canoe is pretty sure to receive. It will be 
fourteen to eighteen feet long and besides two 
paddlers will carry from two to four hundred 
pounds of dunnage. If the canoe is to be used by 
only one person, it need not be more than 
fifteen feet long; for two paddlers sixteen feet 
is a better length unless they are to make along, 
hard trip through a region where the greater 
carrying capacity of the eighteen-foot canoe 
would be desirable. The canoe will probably 
have three thwarts and two seats, one seat in 
the bow and one in the stern. The lower the 
seats are set, the steadier the canoe will ride. 
It should be propelled by a single-bladed 
paddle from the stern seat if there is only one 
person on board and by two single-bladed 
paddles, one in the stern and one in the bow, 
if there are two persons on board. 

For a girl of ordinary height the five-foot 
six-inch paddle is the right length. The best 
wood is spruce. It is lighter than maple and 
yet is strong and durable. The grain should 
be straight throughout; a cross-grained paddle 
is always a source of danger. Whether a paddle 
is finished 1n oil or in varnish, the finish should 
be renewed from time to time to keep the wood 
from becoming water-soaked through places 
where the finish has been rubbed off. The blade 
of the paddle may be either 
broad or narrow as the per- 











CANOE SONG 
& 


Sun on the water 
And wind in the trees, 
My canoe sliding into 
The heart of the breeze. 





Who cares for hunting 
With rod or with gun? 
I'll capture joy 
Where the green eddies run, 


My hand on the paddle, 


My face to the breeze, . 
When there’s sun on the ’ gf 
water & x 


And wind in the trees. 














it with your single-bladed paddle. It is wise to 
learn to paddle on either side of the canoe, in 
order to rest your muscles now and then by 
changing sides, but the stroke is the same in 
either case, except that the right hand does the 
work in one that the left hand does in the 
other. This is the manner of paddling on the 
port, or left-hand, side: 

Grasp the top grip of the paddle with the 
right hand in sucha way that the top of the grip 
is parallel with the roots of the fingers; with the 
left hand grasp the shaft about two inches 
above the blade. On the forward movement let 
the blade enter the water squarely at right- 
angles to the canoe. Bring it back through the 
water with a forward thrust, not of the right 
arm alone, but of the whole upper part of the 
body above the waist, with the r ght arm nearly 
rigid and with a strong pull of the left, or 
lower, arm, until the paddle is a little to the 
rear of your hip; then, at the finish, by turning 
both wrists a little to the right, so twist the 
paddle in the water that the flat of the blade 
is parallel with the side of the canoe; then 
push the blade slightly out to the left, away 
from the canoe, until the boat is running 
straight. (See Fig. 1.) 

The choice between the bow 
and the stern position should be 





sonal taste of the canoeist 
dictates. There is little dif- 
ference in the effectiveness of 
the two styles. See that the 
grip of the paddle is well 
rounded and not flattened. A 
flat, ill-fitting grip is wear- 
ing on the hands, and a blis- 
ter acquired on the first day 
of a canoe trip may spoil the 
whole cruise. 





determined largely by the weight 
of the paddlers; the heavier of 
the two should take the stern. 
In smooth water the bow paddler 
has little to do except to move 
her paddle back and forth; the 
stern paddler has also to give the 
slight turn of the wrist that 

keeps the canoe on its course. 

The closer the paddlers can 


Fig. l 











When starting on a long 
trip see that there.is in the 
outfit at least one extra paddle 
lashed to the canoe so that in case 
of an upset you can recover it. In 
order to trim the canoe when you 
are paddling alone and to keep 
it from swinging too readily, put 
a stone weighing twelve or fifteen 
pounds in the bow. 








sit to the side of the canoe 
the less outboard reach they 
will have to make and the 
easier the paddling will be. 
To be proficient in the art 
of stern paddling, the girl in 
the rear must when round- 
ing a curve be able to make 
her end of the canoe occupy 
in its turn the place in the 
water that the bow has just 








The girl who wishes to become 
a canoeist should practice at 
first in shallow water where an upset will be 
without danger. She should be suitably dressed. 
A short, dark skirt wide enough to allow free- 
dom of movement, a regulation sailor blouse 
with short sleeves, and tennis shoes or sneakers, 
make a sensible outfit. Many girls wear bloom- 
ers with or without an overskirt. Heavy shoes 
or shoes with nailed soles or heels, should 
never be worn; they are a drag if it becomes 
necessary to swim, and they mar the interior 
of the canoe. 

Safe canoeing is a matter of balance. The 
canoe will keep its balance if you keep yours— 
unless the water is rough enough to swamp it. 
When getting into a canoe always step squarely 
in the middle of it; and when getting out run 
the canoe if possible broadside to the dock or 
beach and step out over the side. Never beach 
a canoe bow-on and walk the length of it in 
going ashore; it strains the frame and scrapes 
the paint from the bottom. 

The poise of the body is everything in canoe- 
ing. Whether kneeling or occupying a seat, hold 
the trunk of the body erect, but not rigid. 
Throw the shoulders easily back but do not 
hold them set. Let the play of the arms be 
natural. In such positions canoeing induces 
graceful and free lines of the body from the 
hips to the arch of the neck. It will prevent 
abnormal development of the abdomen, cor- 
rect awkward hips, strengthen the lungs and 
shoulders, round the arms and induce deep 
breathing. 

When there are two persons in the canoe, 
unless the trip includes rapids where skill and 
coolness are imperative, no great skill is re- 
quired to paddle; but when paddling alone you 
must not only propel the canoe but also steer 


vacated. If the bow paddler 
throws the bow of the canoe 
three feet to the right, to avoid a shallow spot 
or another canoe and then again three feet to 
the left to straighten out the course, the girl 
in the stern must make her end follow when it 
reaches the spot where the bow paddler acted. 
There are times, too, when the whole canoe 
must be moved or ‘‘snaked”’ to the right or the 
left. Both paddles are thrust far out into the 
water and then drawn straight in toward the 
side, till the canoe is shifted bodily. (See Fig. 2.) 

Practice until you know the exact effect a 
wide or a narrow stroke will have, and just 
what the canoe will do when you “back water.” 
Never try to hold the boat by thrusting the 
paddle down until it bears on the bottom and 
do not try to pry the canoe off a shoal spot 
with the paddle. You may find yourself with a 
broken paddle. If you are stuck on a shoal, get 
off by shifting your weight in the boat. 

Choose for your launching place a point 
where you will not scratch the boat on rough 
bottom when you slide it in the water. A canoe 
should be launched stern first by holding the 
bow in both hands and raising it from the 
ground, with the painter in hand. The stern 
will float in a few inches of water, and the whole 
canoe can then be slid forward and 
dropped gently on the surface of the 
lake or stream. 

When your canoe is not in use 
leave it bottom up and if possible un- 
der cover. At least be sure that it is 
out of the sun. Do not let it go too 
long without repainting or revarnish- 
ing. If the canvas becomes torn or 
cut, repair it with a patch cemented 
on with lead, but be sure that the 
canvas is dry before you apply the 





lead; otherwise you will 
seal up some dampness 
in the canvas that in. 
time will make an ugly 
blister. The girl who is a real sportsman will 
repair and handle her canoe with the greatest 
care; she will treasure it as she would her fiddle! 


ee 
EDNA’S SURPRISE BOX 


DNA was a little girl thirteen years old 
who had been ill in bed for two months 
with inflammatory rheumatism, and life 

looked dull to her. 

One morning after breakfast her mother and 
her younger sister appeared carrying a large 
cardboard box, which they announced was a 
“surprise box.’’ It was filled with packages of 
various sizes and shapes, each mysteriously 
wrapped and tied. ‘‘You are to choose one 
every morning, Edna,” said her mother. 

So every morning the box was brought to 
the bedside and Edna chose one package. Many 
hours that otherwise would have dragged 
passed quickly and happily as she occupied 
herself with the varied gifts, of which new 
ones appeared nearly every day until the 
invalid recovered. Many were of small money 
value but represented thoughtful planning. 
Neighbors who became interested ransacked 
their bureau drawers and their attics for trinkets 
that would please the sick girl. Once in a while 
Edna's sisters would hint that a certain package 
should be opened that day, and she would find 
flowers, homemade dainties or some other 
perishable gift. Her many friends soon dis- 
covered that there is no limit to the things that 
can go into such a box. Homemade gifts, snap- 
shots, letters, candy, toilet articles, books, 
writing materials, magazines and trinkets of 
every sort came out of that de- 
lightful grab bag. The “surprise 
box” is among the pleasantest 
memories of the sick girl for 
whom it was planned and will 
be a source of contentment to 
any other ‘“‘shut-in’’ who is so 
fortunate as to have one. 


°° 


LEAF PICTURES 


F you have ever tried to make 
a collection of leaves, you may 
have found it hard to mount 

them so that they are accessible 
and at the same time protected 
from injury and wear. Blue-print 
pictures of leaves are more dura- 
ble than the dried specimens and 
can be arranged neatly and com- 
pactly. Having gathered your 
specimens, you can make repro- 
ductions of them by a simple 
process at home. The necessary outfit is merely 
a tin or two of ferroprussiate paper and a 
frame that contains a clear glass. Choose 
leaves that are young fresh and free from 
dew. Fasten them firmly in the frame under 
the glass face down upon the blue-print paper. 
Expose them to direct sunlight until the un- 
covered part of the paper grows brown and 
scorched-looking; then take the paper from 
the printing frame and immerse it in successive 
baths of cold water. Dry it on white blotting 
paper. 

The texture of the leaves determines the 
length of exposure; the thicker they 
are the longer they must be exposed. 
Laurel, ivy, sumach and bay leaves 
take considerably longer than horse- 
chestnut, beech, linden, maple and 
morning-glory. 

A good leaf likeness shows a sharp- 
ly defined outline of the midrib, the 
veins and the pores. Mount the 
prints in an album and write the 
history of them beside them. Such 
prints make an instructive handbook 




















to which you can refer in settling questions 
as to species, varieties and localities. 
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PREPARING FOR CLASS DAY 
The Class History 


DEAS for the class prophecy were given on 
the Girls’ Page for March; on the Girls’ Page 
for April appeared an article on the outdoor 

play; in the following article are suggested 
unusual ways of presenting the class history. 

To review the days of the past by means of a 
“living class book” construct a light wooden 
framework, about six by eight feet in size, and 
cover it with colored cambric, cheesecloth or 
heavy paper. Letter the words “‘Class Book of 
1924” on the front. Fasten the leaf that repre- 
sents the cover of the book with hinges to an 
upright support, which is attached to the plat- 
form. Place the hinges so that the cover can 
swing as the cover of a book opens. Drape dark 
curtains at the sides and back of the book to 
form a frame for the “illustrations.” 

The historian, dressed in cap 
and gown, should read the his- 
tory from a large scroll and as 
she reads should open the book 
to show the tableaux that serve 
as illustrations. The Freshman is 
represented as a homesick girl 
carrying a pile of books. Flunked, 
Class Sports, the Class Baby and 
Engaged Girls all have their 
pages, and there are humorous 
groups, such as Our Musical 
Members, that not only appear 
in the illustration but sing. The 
last picture is Farewell, Alma 
Mater, represented by a young 
girl holding a diploma in her 

and. 

“Grandmother’s class book”’ is 
another pleasant way to present 
a class history. “Grandmother” 
in a quaint old-time costume 
turns the pages of the ‘Class 
Book of 1865” and describes the 
various girls who appear. The first tableau 
shows the New Girl of that day in old-fashioned 
dress carrying a book bag embroidered in 
gay-colored worsted. The illustrations for 
amusements are tableaux showing old-fash- 
ioned girls playing croquet, grace hoops and 
battledore and shuttlecock. The Faithful Stu- 
dent appears poring over a book by candle- 
light, and the Singer renders an old song. Her 
Masterpiece shows a girl standing proudly 
beside a bouquet of wax flowers or a sampler. 
The costume of the Class Beauty should be 
made as amusing as possible by contrast with 
modern dress. The Class Poet, dressed in a dark 
costume with hair falling in long curls on either 
side of her face, is seated at a table with her 
elbow resting upon it and her hand against her 
cheek. As a final tableau ‘“‘the class of 65” 
| a omega on the platform and sings Auld Lang 
Syne. 

One song remains to be sung before the cur- 
tain closes on the class history. It is a song that 
has a special solemn meaning for all seniors in 
this season of class prophecy and class play and 
class history—the Alma Mater. 
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BAIT-CASTING 


HERE is no reason why a boy should 

not begin his fishing in the right way. 

The old line and cane pole have a 
time-honored place; but today there is 
something more enjoyable and _ sports- 
manlike, the modern casting outfit. 
Though you can spend a large sum in 
outfitting yourself with rod, reel, line 
and lures, expensive tackle is not neces- 
sary. For a moderate outlay any boy can 
provide himself with tackle of which he 
need not be ashamed and with which he 
can learn to cast skillfully. 


THE ROD 
The rod is the most important item in 
the outfit. It may be either of wood or of 
steel. If the price you can afford to pay 
is three dollars or less, it is better to buy 
a steel rod, though even for that sum a 
boy can get a fairly good split bamboo. - 
A rod not over five feet or five feet and a half 
long will be the most satisfactory. It is easier to 
handle the lure with a short rod and easier to 
become adept in the use of it. It will cast as far 
as anyone should cast. Control is always of 
greater importance than distance; ability to 
hit a mark with the 
lure is worth more than 
merely getting out a lot 
of line. 


THE REEL 


For a reel, as for a 
rod, you can spend al- 
most any sum from 
three dollars up, but 
even for three dollars you 
should be able to get a satis- 
factory reel with which to 
learn casting. Later on you 
will want a better one. The 
reels that take apart are good 
reels; most of them give you ex- 
cellent service. Some fishermen 
never aspire to anything more 
expensive. Of course if you can 
afford a “‘level-winder,” which is 
a reel provided with a line guide 
that lays the line on the spool of 
the reel just as the bobbin-winder 
on @ sewing machine lays the 
thread on the bobbin, you will 
make no mistake in buying it. 
But the level-winders are ex- 
pensive, and a cheaper reel will 
catch just as many 
fish. 

Reels are made of va- 
rious materials, brass, 
nickel, hard rubber and 
German silver. The 
German silver is the 
best, but in the cheaper 
reels you will have to 
be content with nickel. 
It wears well and looks well. Do not buy a 
brass reel; it soon tarnishes and looks bad. As 
to size, get one that will hold eighty yards of 
line, and that is of the quadruple multiplying 
pattern; that is, one in which the spool revolves 
four times for every turn of the handle. Such a 
reel takes in line very rapidly, especially when 
the spool begins to fill. Most reels are provided 
with a “click” or a “drag,” or both, though 
neither is necessary or to be used in actual 
casting. They are convenient in trolling or still 


Fig. 1 








Ihe be an honest 


east wind never blow, i 





trees if it is the day time, preferably in the 
shade, or between two wooden pegs. Do not 
wind it around iron nails, for the iron rust will 
rot it. Be careful of the line and it will last a 
whole season, but allow it to remain on the 
spool when wet and it will soon break, prob- 

ably when you have hooked 

the biggest fish of the day. 


LURES 


There are so many artificial 
lures, or ‘‘plugs,’’ on the mar- 
ket that the beginner nat- 
urally finds it hard to choose 
among them. But the partic- 
ular type of lure is not of 
great importance if it casts 
easily and is of a striking 
color. In shape'the ‘‘shovel- 
nose” is as good as any. In 
color red and white or green 
is good. Let the lure be of 
the surface-underwater type; that is, 
-. g lure that remains upon the surface 

until drawn through the water, when 
it submerges. Such a lure will not 
snag on the bottom if left alone, as 
will an underwater lure, and it will 
take all kinds of fish. 


CASTING WITH THE SHORT ROD 


Casting with the short rod and 
multiplying reel is not so difficult as 
you might suppose. Any boy can soon 
master the rudiments of the art, though 
it may take him some time to 
become really expert. That 
depends upon his care, his pa- 
tience and his perseverance. 

To put the rod together 

oil the ferrules very lightly 
—you can do it by drawing 
them through your hair once 
or twice—and then push them 
home. See that the guides are 
in line with one another and with the reel 
seat. Place the reel on the upper side of the 
rod under the reel bands and with the 
‘handle to the right. Be sure that the reel fits 
the seat firmly, for to have a reel fall out 
when casting is an annoying incident. To string 
the rod put the click on—the governing button 
will be found on the head of the reel—so as 
to prevent too much line from running out; 
thread the end of the line through each guide 
in turn and through the tip. Tie on the lure 
and you are ready for the next step, which is 
casting. 


Fig. 3 


THE PROPER FORM 

Although there may be fun in casting in the 
backyard with a weight in place of the lure, it 
is not fishing. You will attain skill sooner by 
casting over water where a fish may take the 
lure. There are really but three motions in 
casting: the ‘‘raise,” the “cast”? and “spooling 
the line.’’ Hold the rod in the right hand with 
the reel uppermost, your thumb pressing down 
on the spool and your fingers underneath and 
gripping the rod. (Fig. 1.) Have the tip of the 
rod pointing straight ahead. Now quickly bring 





A split bamboo caster 


fishing and to prevent the line from running 
out when the outfit is not in use. 


THE LINE 

Get fifty yards of soft braided silk line, size 
G, which will cost about a dollar and a quarter. 
Such a line stows on an eighty-yard reel with 
room to spare, which is important, as you will 
soon discover when you begin to cast. The soft 
line is not so severe on the thumb as a hard one, 
something you will soon appreciate once you 
get to casting. 

Every time the line is used it should be 
thoroughly dried immediately afterwards. Do 
not go to bed and leave a wet line on the reel; 
it will soon rot. Stretch it out between two 





the rod up and back until it points slightly 
behind the head. (Fig. 2.) With a smart, snappy 
motion bring the rod down to a horizontal, or 
nearly horizontal, position and at the same 
time release the pressure of the thumb on the 
reel so that the spool can revolve. Out goes 
the lure. Be careful not to remove too much 
pressure or you will have a tangle caused 
by “backlash.”’ Stop the flying lure by bringing 
the thumb down sharply on the spool. Now 
change the rod to the left hand and grasp the 
reel seat with the fingers, so that the thumb 
can guide the line on the reel. Turn the crank 
with the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand. (Fig. 3.) Those simple motions are the 
rudiments of casting. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 
The whole secret of successful casting is 
“thumbing” the reel; as the pressure of the 
thumb on the revolving spool is called. As you 
will soon discover, too much pressure stops the 
cast when it is little more than begun, and too 









angler, may the 
"when he goes a fishing.” 
Izaak Walton 





little allows the line to overrun and make a 
tangle. Just how much pressure to use no one 
can tell you; you must learn by experience. 
Much depends on the size and weight of the 
lure, but it is better to stop the cast too quickly 
than to cause a “‘backlash.”’ After a little expe- 
rience you will come to know by the “feel” of 
the spool how much pressure to apply. Begin 
with casts of only a few feet and increase the 
distance only as you can do it and still retain 
your control of the reel. 

It is more important to hit a spot the size of 
your hat four times out of five than to make 
very long casts. Keep control of the lure; never 
mind the distance; that will come in time. Once 
you have caught the knack of casting, aim at a 
spot ten feet away and do not go beyond it 
until you can hit it consistently, four times out 
of five. Then increase the distance foot by foot 
and yard by yard. You will be surprised to dis- 
cover how soon you will be handling forty and 
fifty feet of line. Fifty feet is not a long cast; 
by and by you will be saying “fifty yards,” 
though more fish are caught within a hundred 
feet than beyond it. 


PLAYING THE FISH 


In conclusion, a word regarding playing your 
fish. He rises to your lure. Swing the 
quickly and sharply either to the left or to the 
right—but not straight up—in order to “‘set 
the hook.’”” Now keep the line taut and the 
rod bending. Reel in when you can, holding 
the rod in the left hand and cranking with the 
right. With the thumb and forefinger of the 
left hand lay the line carefully on the spool. 
Never under any circumstances allow yourself 
to become so excited that you forget to spool 
the line properly; if you do, you will soon have 
a bad tangle—one that will lose you your fish 
and that may break your rod. Play the fish all 
the time; do not let him play you. Keep him 
moving until he is tired; then if you have a 
landing net, lead him into it, and he is yours. 

In learning to cast it is far better to cast from 
the bank than from a boat, for on the bank you 
can stand up—something that is seldom safe to 
do in a boat; and to cast sitting down is hard. 


o's 


AN UNDERWATER FLASHLIGHT 
Wester anything is dropped into a dark 


cistern or a shallow well, or when for 

any other reason it becomes necessary 
to make a search in dark water, place a pocket 
flashlight in a glass fruit jar and clamp down 
the cover, with a new rubber ring in place. It 
is of course important that the jar inclosing the 
flashlight be absolutely water-tight; other- 
wise the light will be ruined 

The lens of the light should point toward the 
bottom of the jar, and the jar must be weighted 
so that it will sink. Bind waxed cord securely 
round the neck of the jar by which to lower it. 
The wax will prevent the cord from slipping. 

_ An interesting use of the underwater flash- 
light can be made at night from a boat, if the 
water is smooth or if a “‘water telescope’”’ is 
used. If the water is fairly clear, fish below the 
jar can be inspected, or the bottom can be 
examined if the water is not too deep. 

A water telescope for use with the submerged 
flashlight was described on the Boys’ Page for 
June, 1923. It is simply an open tube without a 
top and with a piece of glass fastened in the 
bottom. Its purpose ‘s to provide-an undis- 
turbed surface without reflections, through 
which to gaze. The user thrusts the closed end 
into the water. Looking through it, he can see 
objects at a great distance under the surface. 
Fishermen in the West Indies use the water 
telescope, and the glass-bottomed boats of the 
Bermudas and Santa Catalina are built on the 
same principle. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL PERIODICAL 


IV. Departments 
A 


has been suggested in the previous 
articles of this series, the magazine form 
of publication is more popular with high- 


school editors than the newspaper is. Those 


rare schools that do have newspapers will 
have small space for a purely literary 
department, but can use nearly all the 
other more common departments to ad- 
vantage. In a magazine the literary depart- 
ment is usually the most important one. 
The general nature of its contents has 
already been indicated, but the caution 
that it must be interesting and must not 
contain material that is ‘‘fine writing” and 
nothing else may well be repeated. De- 
scriptive effusions, prose rhapsodics and 
emotional revelations are usually far from 
pleasing to anyone except the writer. 
Sometimes even the writer will thank the 
editor for suppressing some contribution 
that might make him the object of much 
jesting by his less serious-minded school- 
mates. Verse is a different matter. It 
should be judged rather by the excellence 
of its form than by the sanity of its facts, 
though of course the facts cannot be 
wholly neglected. It is most often used 
to fill in fractional parts of pages at the end of 
stories or other matter, but it does no harm to 
use occasional full page poems if you can get 
good ones. 

Jokes and humorous anecdotes may be scat- 
tered through the advertising pages, and a 
separate page may be devoted to them besides. 

hey consist mainly of reports of comic mis- 
takes made by pupils in the class room, punning 
verses that make ingenious use of the names of 
prominent students, snapshots of schoolmates 
in amusing poses, cartoons of local celebrities 
and events and the best jokes found in ex- 
changes. The “‘jokesmith” who can really make 
up original jokes is a rare person, but, if you 
discover one, your magazine is likely to be 


‘ widely quoted by its exchanges. Be careful to 


omit all jokes that are not in good taste. If at 
all in doubt about the actual point of a story, 
do not use the story. A column of sarcastic 
comment or humorous observations of the 
type prepared by the ‘‘colyumists”’ of the lead- 
ing daily papers is harder to write than anyone 
would suppose. But the amateur editor can 
certainly get up one ‘‘colyum’”’ a month if the 
idea appeals to him. 

Editorials should consider topics of interest 
to the school as a school or to the pupils as 
citizens of their own city rather than topics of 
international policy or national politics such as 
the large city papers deal with. Suggestions 
about the administration of the school, the 
use and abuse of privileges by pupils, the prop- 
er conduct of school athletics or what students 
can do to help along any project of local im- 
portance are eagerly read because people know 
that the writer understands what 4 is talking 
about. When the editor begins to talk about 
things he is not trained to understand his 
readers will discount the importance of his re- 
— even if they are not positively bored by 
them. 

Alumni notes, or items concerning the ac- 
tivities of recent graduates, are gathered by 
the editor himself, contributed by friends and 
relatives of the graduates concerned or sent in 
by the secretaries of class organizations. A 
series of articles, each one by a recent graduate, 
telling why the writer likes the college to which 
he has gone or the work in which he is engaged, 
are interesting to students but are hard to get. 
The editor will have to explain to prospective 
contributors just what he wants and must keep 
urging them for their article until he actually 
gets it. Older alumni of local note may occasion- 
ally make satisfactory contributions, but they 
should not be pressed very hard, for that may 
antagonize them. , 

The news department is important even in 
@ magazine. It should try to present a fairly- 
complete survey of all school activities, for, 
as has been said, the high-school periodical is 
filed away by subscribers as a permanent 
record of their school course. A calendar of 
coming events is useful if accurate. It should 
announce each prospective game, debate or 
play briefly and fairly. The detailed report of 
the event should follow, not precede its oc- 
currence. Important clubs, athletic sports or 
scholastic organizations may be given separate 
pages, which the secretary or manager can 
supply with material. Scholarship records are 
always interesting. A report of new contribu- 
tions to the school library or timely comment 
by the librarian is worth while considering. 
If the news editor is active enough, he can do 
a good thing both for himself and for his 
school by supplying the local paper with a 
report of school happenings. : 

Special numbers issued in connection with 
school anniversaries or holiday numbers em- 
bellished with new cover designs and season- 
able headings are usually expensive and should 

issued only when an increased sale can 
reasonably be expected. Thus, if you can sell 
your Thanksgiving number to the crowds 
attending the big football game or the spring 
number to those attending the senior play, 
it may pay to go to more than the customary 
expense; but if not, you should be wary. The 
graduation number, which contains reprints 
of the various commencement parts in place 
of the regular contents, need not cost more than 
the usual issue and, as it forms a permanently 
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The ‘‘Lucky Dog”’ kind 





‘*Let ’er come, Bill’’ 


Standing behind a D & M mask 
and protector and with a “Lucky 
Dog” mitt on your good left paw, 
you’re ready for anything that 
crosses the plate! 






At the Bat 


If it’sa D& M bat you just feel 
that no decent ball can get by you. 
You're eager to strike and get off on 
a “Babe Ruth” run. 


If you’re pitching, you know the 
D&M Official League Ball is round 
and true and will go where you 
send it. 

Send for illustrated leaflet ‘How 
to Pitch.”” Shows how to hold the 
ball for “drop,’’ “‘outcurve,” ‘slow 
ball,” “fadeaway,”’ etc. 

When you once use the D & M 
“Lucky Dog”’ goods you'll not wonder 
that they are the choice of over eighty 
per cent of the big sports. 

D & M catalog and D & M Book of 
Rules free to every boy who will send 
for them. 


The Draper - Maynard Co. 
Dept. Y Plymouth, N. H. 
















Dog is man’s best friend. 
This dog is the special 
friend of ball 
players. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL 


| valuable souvenir of the climax of the school 
course, is always worth printing. 


°° 
Siege and Sally 


It is in the Boys’ Page for June 
om od 
THE UBIQUITOUS HELLGRAMITE 


gramite, or dobson, so eagerly sought 

by black-bass fishermen, is found only 
in rifts of swift-flowing Tiv ers or the larger 
creeks. That is because it is at such places that 
the ugly-looking crawlers are most easily 
caught, but hellgramites are more widely dis- 
tributed than most persons know. They can 
be found in mud-bottom lakes and in inland 
mudholes and sloughs. Those that are taken 
from such places are languid, soft creatures as 
compared with those found in swift-running 
streams, but nevertheless they make good bass 
bait. Having no rocks to hide under, the dob- 
sons in such situations hide under logs, bits of 
flood trash or clumps of weeds. 

A good time for fishermen to get bait on 
lakes is the period when the dobson comes out 
to take wing, for it is only the grub, or larva, 
from which emerges the ugliest of all flying 
things: the ‘flying dobson,”’ or “flying Dutch- 
man,” or ‘‘winged devil.’’ The nippers of the 
flying dobson are stronger than those on the 
crawling dobson, and the body is heavier and 
stouter. Altogether the flying dobson is a fear- 
some-looking object, but it is harmless unless 
its nippers are allowed to get into play. Its bite 
it not poisonous, as so many believe, but it can 
draw blood and cause considerable pain for a 
moment or two if it fastens on to the end of a 
finger or a toe. The safe way to handle the 
dobson is to take it by the horny plate at the 
back of its neck. Held there it is harmless. 

When the dobsons come out to take wing 
they hide under stones or sticks at the water's 
edge for a day or so while their wings are 
sprouting. If you are near a lake or pond in 
early June and the water has a stretch of stony 
ground sloping to it or a narrow beach along a 
rocky bank or cliff, watch there. The dobsons 
come out in myriads, go through their change 
and vanish on gossamer wings. But you would 
never know that they were out unless you 
turned over stones or logs or sticks at the 
proper time. If you choose the right day, you 
can find all you want for bait, but they will | 
not keep, for dobsons caught at such a time | 
soon change to the winged form and die in a 
little while. 

For steady use all through the bass season 
dependence must be placed upon dobsons 
caught in the rifts by turning over stones or 
hoeing them out of the stones and catching 
them in a net held below the place stirred up 
by the hoe. When thus set afloat by the hoe 
ithe dobson spreads out and drifts. W hen he hits 
the net, he clings to it until he is picked off and 
‘dropped into the bait container. 

For keeping dobsons do not use too small a 
ean. Use a large pail or bucket, even if you 
mean only to keep a few. If you have a camp, 
provide a box with wire-screened ends and a 
hinged cover that can be fastened securely. A 
dobson can edge into a very small crack and 
can easily lift an unfastened cover. He makes 
his living by forcing his way in between stones 
and under stone heaps in running water. So to 
force his way out of an unfastened box is no 
great feat for him. 

Put in with your dobsons when you catch 
them a liberal supply of eel grass and have only 
a little water in the bottom of the container. 
The dobsons will hide in the grass and keep 
away from one another, but every time two 
dobsons meet they fight. A hundred dobsons 
placed in a bait pail without grass will a 
squirming, biting ball in a minute, and in five 
minutes you will have lost most of them, and 
the survivors will be so flaccid and weak from 
wounds that they will not be fit for bait. 

When hunting dobsons for bait you may find 
a freshwater ‘‘crab,” or crawfish. The tempta- 
tion is strong to pop the ‘‘crab”’ into the dobson 
pail. But resist the temptation. For one crab 
in a pail with fifty hellgramites will pinch them 
all to death in an hour. It is always a good plan 
to keep all sorts of bait separate and especially 
to keep those with nippers from soft-bodied 
lures such as worms, little bullheads, lamprey 
eels, minnows, dragon-fly larvae and others 
that can easily be nipped to bits. 

The dobson is one of the best baits for black 
bass; and rock bass, perch, trout, sunfish and 
pike will take it almost as eagerly. But when 
you have one on the hook keep it in motion, 
for otherwise it will get under a stone, a log or 
a root and cause you to lose your hook and part 
of your line. 
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THE FAMILY 


Send Now 


| 
| 


Moe people have an idea that the hell- 








runs as far as he dares, sticks a peg in the | 


Ov: boy spins his top in a three-foot ring, | 


ground and runs back to pick up his top | 


| before it stops spinning. Then in turn each of | 
the other boys spins his top, races to the peg, | 
| lifts it and plants it a little farther away, and | 
| then tries to get back in time to catch his top 


| before it falls. If the top falls before the spinner | 


| gets back, the peg is returned to its last posi- | 
tion. Each boy has three trials. 


For this new way of 
teeth cleaning 


Every boy should know the wavy to 
keep teeth whiter, cleaner, safer. The 
way that millions now employ. The way 
that brings those whiter teeth you sce 
everywhere today. 


This free test we offer will show you 
what that method means to you. 


It fights film 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. Under old-way 
brushing much of it clings and stays. 
It becomes discolored, forms dingy coats, 
hides the luster of the teeth. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it, 
and they cause many troubles. 


Almost everyone who brushes teeth 
in old ways suffers such results. 








Careful people of some 50 nations 


now employ that method to better 
protect their teeth and make them 
whiter. 
Watch its results 
Nature puts in saliva two great 


tooth-protecting agents, but they are 
generally too weak. Every use of Pep- 
sodent multiplies their power. 





New discoveries 


Protect the 


These combined effects bring 


folks results amazing and de- 
Now dental science has dis- | Enamel lightful. 
covered ways to fight that | : , y 
film. One disintegrates the film, || Pepsodent dis- Send the coupon for a test. 
one removes it without harmful | imtestates the | Note how clean the teeth feel 


scouring. 


Able authorities have proved 
those methods effective. So a 
new-type tooth paste has been 
created to apply them daily. 





The name is Pepsodent. Z 


film, then re- 
movesit withan 
agent far softer 
thanenamel. 
Never use a film 
combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 


after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how 
teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 


You will always be glad that 
you made this test. Cut out 
coupon now. 











Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over. 


CUT OUT COUPON NOW 
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Every fisherman should have it. Inter- 
esting angling hints. Tells what baits 
to use for every kind of fishing. 
Postal gets it! 
— BEND BAIT Co. 
612 Wigh St, _ Sem Bend, ind , 











Let Cuticura Soap 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Youthful 


Jouticer Soap, Ointment, Telem fe ag Address: 





Cuticura Laborato: tories, Dept. R, Mal: iden, 
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BOOK ON 


| Sent Free on request, telling how to be cured at home. 


| Address P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Ask for Bulletin Y-234 


estling Book FREE 
| 4 wrestling. self- athlete." an at 
that ail admire. "Woods 











EARN A TYPEWRITER BOYS: 


In the next three months we shall give 1,000, $2.00 type- 
writers to boys who do a little work for us in their spare time 
athome. For full particulars, address 


C. SOLOVIEFF CO. Dept.J, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 





THE RUMFORD PRESS 
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10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
| Dept. 50, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 1o-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 




























after every meal 


Cleanses mouth and 
teeth and aids digestion. 


Relieves that over- 
eaten feeling and acid 
mouth, 


Its l-a-s-t-i-n-g flavor 
satisfies the craving for 
sweets. 

Wrigley’s is double 
value in the benefit and 
pleasure it provides. 


Sealed in its Purity 
Package. 
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New Franciscan Hotel 


' Albuquerque, N. M. 
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28,000 jnhabitants- 


How one laundry soap 





has achieved national supremacy 


N all the United States there 
could scarcely be found two towns 
more different than Albuquerque, 

‘New Mexico, with its Spanish mis- 
sion and Pueblo architecture, and 
Bangor, Maine, with its spreading 
elms and white Colonial homes. 


Yet in both of these towns P andG 
The White Naphtha Soap is the 
largest selling laundry soap. 


This is indicative of the condition 
the whole country over—P and G 
is the largest selling laundry soap in 
America. 


Why? Because women every- 
where have found that P and G, a 
white soap, has a peculiar ability to 
remove dirt quickly, with little rub- 
bing or boiling, without harm to 
colors or fabrics, thus saving time, 





© 1924, by 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


energy and clothes. They have 
found, too, that P and G makes a 
quick, rich suds in water of any 
temperature, and rinses promptly 
and thoroughly, leaving no odor or 
other unpleasant soap reminders. 


You will learn the advantages of 
P and G’s qualities in a single trial, 
whether you do the washing your- 
self or employ a laundress. 


If you do employ a laundress, you 
realize that she cannot achieve satis- 
factory results unless she uses a 
satisfactory soap. The selection of the 
soap should be your responsibility, 
and if you provide P and G you will 
soon notice a decided improvement 
in the appearance of your clothes— 
a return to their original new white- 
ness. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 








Old Town Hall 
Bangor, Me. 
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